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Alas! and is domestic strife. 

That sorest iH of human life, 

A plague so little to be fearM 

As to be wantonly incorr'd, 

To gtatif/a fretiol passion, 

On every trivial provocation f 

The kindest and (be happk-at pair 

Will find occasion to forbear ; 

And something, every day they live, 

To pity, and perhaps forgive. COWPER. 
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BALANCE OF COMFORT. 

\ 

CHAPTER I. 



If lovers w«re to examine the characters and tempers of 

each other with half the attention before marriage, whicli 

they do not fail to employ after, how infinitely would 

« " ' many domestic circles be improved, to the happiness of 

* individuals, and the general benefit of society ! 

Sophia Lbk* 

i 

X HE fcmfly of Mrs. Vernon, consisting 

* of herself four daughters, and a son, were 
r seated round the breakfast-table, when 
f the entrance of the maid-servant with a 

letter, seated with a dashing coat of arms, 
\ as large as a half-crown, interrupted the 
tol. I. B 
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operations of the tea-maker, and caused 
the dry toast to fall from the hand of 
Elizabeth Vernon, who shrewdly suspect- 
ed herself to be more immediately con- 
cerned in that, letter than any one the 
then present. 

Before we break the seal, it may not 
be impertinent to give our readers some 
idea of the family-party, who felt soon 
more interest thar they can be supposed 
to feel in its important contents, 

• Mrs, Vernon had married young, and 
without that due regard to prudential 
motives, which, widely different from par- 
simony and worldliness, ought never to 
be entirely dispensed with. Then* is a 
medium between the sordid notion of mo- 
ney being the only good in matrimony, 
and the romance so common to young 
minds of despising it altogether; and it is 
the neglect of this prudential medium 
tliat occasions so much of the misery 
which is the acknowledged attendant on 
8 > many marriages. It was this neglect 
wiiich had embittered the wedded life of 
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Mrs. Vernon, who, anxious only to prove 
to her lover the superiority of love over 
the dirty dross of riches, married him in a 
moment of passionate enthusiasm, and la- 
mented thfe effects of her hasty folly through 
many years of cool reflection. An increas- 
ing fanlily brought with it many wants, 
which a small and not increasing income 
scantily supplied j and the lover who had 
blessed the romance which had endeared 
the mistress, frequently blamed, with no 
small asperity, the nonsensical stuff, which 
had no charms in the memory of a hus- 
band who daily groaned under its wide- 
extended influence. 

. Some years of anxious struggles suc- 
ceeded, and five children added more to 
their cares than their comforts, when the 
death of a distant relation unexpectedly 
gave them wealth. A fine estate in 
.Hampshire became the property of Mr* 
Vernon, and the family prepared to en- 
joy it, and indemnify themselves for years 
of past privations by present indulgences* 
B 2 
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But Mr. Vernon's health was OHisiderably 
impaired, and sickness is a tecuie preven- 
tative of every other enjoyment He 
iived but a short time to contrast the plea- 
sures of wealth with the evils of poverty ; 
and dying without a will, which he had 
every day intended to make, Mrs. Vernon 
found herself once more thrown from the 
pinnacle of greatness, to become, in a great 
measure, dependent on her son, who be- 
came, after the widow's thirds had been 
separated, heir to all the rest of the land- 
ed property. A very small fortune was 
thus once more the fate of the girls, and a 
confined income succeeded to the brilliant 
expectations which their mother had late- 
ly indulged. The guardians of young 
, George allowed a certain sum yearly for 
his board and education ; and the remain- 
der, by accumulating till he was twenty- 
o^e, of which he wanted ten years at the 
time of his father's death, would give him 
the powe* of adding, at that time, to hia 
sister's portions and his mother's comforts, 
if he pleased. 
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The years moved on ; Mrs* Vernon was 
obliged to relinquish affluence for medi- 
ocrity, and substitute the useful for the 
brilliant in the education of her daughters. 
Miss Vei*ion was, at the time this history 
opens, nearly four-and-twenty— Jier sister 
Elizabeth about a year and a half younger 
*— Isabella nearly twenty-one ; and George 
and Althea at the same proportion of age. 
. The mansion-house, commonly called 
Adderiey Manor, which' formed a part of 
George Vfcmon's property, was too larg* 
and too elegant for the income his mother 
possessed, and she had accordingly settled 
herself in a neat house in the adjoining 
village, and let the tnanor at a high rent 
to sir Thomas Cottnan, a nabob, with a 
large family, a large fortune, and a very 
small share ef knowledge or gentility. 

It was at this house that the fate of 
Elizabeth Vernon was decided, for there 
she first captivated the heart of Mr. Ar* 
linghatn, a young mart of very pxtehsive 
property^ who was visiting ir *Thomas. 
A few interviews rendered- him dfes£e*atety 
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in love; and as his person was pleasing, 
his manners, though grave, very good, 
and his situation truly desirable, Elizabeth 
was congratulated by her friends on the 
importance of her conquest. Mr, Arling- 
ham soon whispered his tender secretin 
the ears of his fair enslaver ; and she, 
" nothing loth," referred him to her mo- 
ther. Mr. Arlingham had no one to con- 
sult, for he was independent of all control, 
his parents having long been dead, and 
himself emancipated for soiqe years froift 
the restraint of guardians. Many of the 
neighbours, who thought themselves au- 
thorized to sit in judgment on all matri- 
monial affairs, wondered he. had not cho- 
sen Isabella, whose manners were sedate 
like his own, and who was much prettier 
than either of her sisters ; but it was the 
vivacity of Elizabeth, and the sparkling 
intelligence of her countenance, which 
first attracted Arlingham's attention ; and 
her careless good-humour, and prompti- 
tude to be pleased with every thing, rivet- 
ted her chains. Whether it was that 
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Isabella was naturally gloomy, or bad 
some secret vexation preying on her spirits,, 
he could not ascertain, but certain it was, 
her beautiful features were of too pensive' 
a cast to please him, and gave him an» 
idea of fretfulness, which destroyed the 
effect her lov^ine^s miglit have produced 
on his heart He had been some time* 
looking tound him for a woman, whose 
temper and understanding promised hap. 
piness, and believed he had at last found 
her in Elizabeth. Thost who knew Mr. 
Arlingham wondered he should have dis- 
regarded fortune, although his own was 
sufficiently ample, and. perhaps he was 
not the least surprised amongst them &t 
himself. Love, however, conquered the 
colder suggestions of prudence, and he 
dispatched to Mrs. Vemon, from Adder- 
ley Manor, the letter which occasioned 
the little agitation mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this chapter— to which period 
we now revert. 

" You are probably no stranger to the 
subject of this letter, Elizabeth," said Mrs. 
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Vernon* with a gratified smile, at sfas 
painted out the signature of " Charles 
Arlsngham," to her blushing daughter. 
Elizabeth acknowledged that she had, the 
evening before, referred the wftter to her 
mother—" and that, you are aware, my 
dear, is equal to a confession, of preference 
en your part, and acceptance of Mr. Ar- 
lingham's proposals. I wish, however, 
that you should weigh well your own 
sentiments, tod analyze your feelings to- 
wards himselfc Abstracted from his situa- 
tion* That 1 a competency is absolutely 
essential to happiness, in married life par- 
ticularly, is a truth not to be controverted ; 
but that wjord carries marry bearings with 
it* arid depends very materially on the 
opinion of the person who use? it. A 
competency by some is Only to be found 
in affluence; others are satisfied to sit 
down in comfort only, without luiury ♦- 
and this, perhaps, is the happiest condition 
of any. Affluence is offered to you, Eliza- . 
heth, but recollect, that money, without 
affection and e$team* can no more con$ti~ 
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tute felicity, than those sentiments, how* 
fever largely felt, without a sufficiency of 
the vile dross of the world I am equally 
an enemy to the avarice which centres ail 
good m riches, and the romance which 
despises them altogether." 

Mrs. Vernon cast a glance of much 
meaning on Isabella as she spoke, and the 
paleness of her daughter's cheek became 
suddenly crimsoned. 

Elizabeth assured her mother that at 
fluenee only, without a proper regard for 
the means by which it was obtained* 
would never influence her in the accept* 
ance $f a husband, find that she really 
felt a superior regard for Mr. Ariiagham* 
independent of his fortune. 

" If those are indeed your sentiments," 
replied Mrs. Vernon, " I may certainly 
venture to say I feel much delight in the. 
advantageous situation now offered you. 
I have known too much of the misery at- 
tendant on a confined income with a large 
family, ever "to consent to a: daughter o£ 
U3 
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mine marrying under such circumstances* 
, and though I do not expect high affluence 
for you all, not one of you, with my per- 
mission, will marry Without a prospect of 
comfort, Mr. Arlingham's proposals are 
liberal enough, considering your very small 
fortune; and as you have, of course, given 
him reason to believe you will make no 
objection, and in doing that have ascer- 
tained your sentiments towards him, I 
may venture to answer this letter satisfac- 
torily to him and myself. If you still 
wish for time to consider on so momen- 
tous an affair, my dear, now say so, for 
now is the only opportunity left you of 
honourably receding." 

" I have no. desire to recede, my dear 
mother," said Elizabeth ; M I have con- 
sidered every thing relative to Mr. Ar- 
lingham, his situation, and myself, before 
I suffered him ta write to you. He ia 
the patron of the living of Fairfield too* 
she added, glancing at Isabella. 

" Indeed ! I was- not aware of that,* 
replied her mother. " Mr. Arlingham's 
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character, a most important part of ottir 
consideration, is, I have ascertained, very- 
fair. I am fearful, in these degeneratfe 
days, we must not be too fastidious, but 
rest satisfied to overlook errors where 
there is, as in this case, a total absence of 
vice* Mr. Arlingham has hitherto fulfill- 
ed every duty of his situation, and has 
ever resigned the follies incident to youth 
and a state of tempting affluence." 

" I believe he is very amiable and very 
good-tempered," replied Elizabeth, " or 
else I should think very little of his mo- 
ney .* 

"As to temper, my dear," answered 
'Mrs. Vernon, " that is a quality which 
must ever remain doubtful before matri- 
mony on both sides;, it is the only point' 
bn which, each party is systematically de- 
ceitful. A courtship of ten years M^ould 
never, I am persuaded, give two people an 
accurate conviction of each others temper, 
particularly on the side of the gentleman, 
who, knowing the power which marriage 
\jrill bestow, consents to bear with the 
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eaprises he fi$y upends hereafter to pn* 
pish. However, I do not mean to gay 
that Mr. Ariingham is this kind of man — 
J rather incline to believe him a placid 
and obliging f&nper ; ani you will, alt 
least, be spared with him that great trial 
of. a husband's goBfiplacency— the everlast- 
ing bickerings and strivings about money, 
which a narrow income must produce, 
and which is a fatal rock in the matrimor 
uial voyage. It may be a - vulgar adage, 
that ' when poverty enter* the door, 
love flies out of the window i but it i$ a 
very comprehensive and a very true one" 

The. result of the above consultation 
may be surmised, . Mr. Arlingham re- 
ceived a very flattering invitation from 
Mrs. Vernon to the Lea, and the necessary 
preliminaries were immediately entered 
upon. 

Elizabeth received the congratulation* 
pf her young friends* who were sincere 
only in the expression that they *' quite 
envied her;' 5 *r>d love, rapttttfe, find hap* 
piness, at least iiU$d yp tb# prtwnt. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Miisesl tWUalethatl relate 

. . This ifteaofc seems to carry— . * 

Choose not alone a prober aifitt,. 

But proper time to marry. CowpEt, 

JElizabeth had, early in the days, of her 
courtship, informed Mr. Arlinghajn of the 
former engagement subsisting between her 
sister Isabella and Mr* Fbilipson, the cu- 
rate of the. parish of Fairfield, about aev^n 
miles from their present residence* Thie 
^ngagemeiit had been formed under hapr 
pier auspices than at present smiled upon 
the youthful love**, for Mr. PhUipson had 
fit that tirpe believed himself heir to a conir 
fortabk independence — a belief which the 
dettfb of his fattier entirely destroyed, for 
i& died insolvent 

<_ Isabella with the romantic generosity 
«f y9Uth and inexperience, wwld willingly 
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have overlooked this sad event, and have 
convinced her lover that her affection was 
independent of all worldly considerations; 
and Philrpson was fully inclined to be 
equally absurd ; for he fancied, like a raw 
college boy new to love and the world, 
that a wife so beautiful and so affectionate 
to share and alleviate his cares, must re- 
•compense him for all his sufferings. Love 
and a cottage, brown bread and potatoes, 
with the clear waters of the brook, appear- 
ed to them sufficient, and they believed 
they should in their own persons revive 
and realise the blissful but visionary scenes 
of the ancient Arcadia. Fortunately for 
them both, Mrs. Vernon saw with old^r 
and more experienced eyes, and positively 
prohibited all future intercourse, till -more 
fortunate prospects opened on the young 
divine. A curacy of eighty pounds a-year 
appeared to her sober and reasonable mind 
in a vety different view from that which 
struck on the romantic imagination of 
Isabella; She could pierce through the, 
brilliant veil with which love dazzled their 
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Optics, and see a dreary futurity, which po- 
verty Would embitter, and love himself re- 
fuse to soften. 

Unwillingly, and with many complaints 
a£ her extreme and ill-judged severity, 
.they at last were obliged to yield to her 
authority, and solace themselves with a 
distent view of the future. That forlorn, 
and almost desperate hope of a college liv- 
ing, alone presented itself; and the fel- 
lowship which Philipson had so lately 
laughed at, became now a welcome re- 
source. He became a fellow— accepted 
the curacy of Fairfield, and seemed to have 
no better chance than a drowsy dream of 
a tolerable living at the sober age of fifty, 
when he would perhaps receive 4 the hand 
*af the no-longer fair Isabella from a sens'e 
^qf honour — a poor succedaneiim for love. 

The offers of Mr. Arlingham to Miss 
Vernon opened a brighter prospect to Isa- 
bella, for he was the patron of Fairfield, 
and the incumbent was upwards of seven- 
ty. No doubts could be entertained of 
Mr. 4riingham!s desire to befriend theia- 
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ntfly of his wife when opportunity offered; 
and Elizabeth having related to hiiQ the 
severe disappointment sustained by her 
tarter and Mr. Philipson, ventured to hint 
at the power he possessed of one day gird- 
ing them ease and affluence, by giving him 
the rich rectory in his presentation. 

Elizabeth was a little surprised that her 
lover was very sparing of his observations 
on the occasion, and somewhat indignant 
when he told her that he had, through 
fife, made it a maxim never to gite a pro- 
mise of patronage which future evente 
might render him indisposed to perform. 
,At the same time, he said it was very im- 
probable thai he should ever wish to give 
the rectory in question to any one else; 
and that in the mean time, a small vicap- 
age, of about a hundred and twenty pounds 
a-year, contiguous- to Fairfield, and tena- 
ble with the curacy, so as to enable him to 
serve both, was likely to be almost imme- 
diately in his gift, and he should gladly 
present that to Mr. PhiBpson, if he thought 
that a sufficient inducement for leaving 
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college, and thus relinquishing the certain, 
though distant preferment, which would 
be his in the course of years. 

On this head Mts. Vernon wks to be 
consulted, and her prudent forethought 
would have induced her to forbid a mar* 
riage which still seemed' full of hazard. 
Tiie youAg people, however, petitioned ; 
M*. Arlingham said so much, that ; Eli- 
zftfefefch insisted that it amounted to a pro~ 
1fiwe>\m& she privately insinuated the as* 
sistance she should herself be both able 
and happy to afford ; and Mr. Arfhigham 
at last turned the' balance in Mrs. Vernon V 
wavering mind, by giving tip to Isabella: 
the few hundreds wtocfc tiMrethe property 
of Elizabeth, and- which Woiuld enable the 
young people to furnish the small vicar* 
age, and begin the world in tolerable com- 
fort. She at length, though still reluc- 
tantly, consented; and the happy sisters 
agreed, at the instigation of Philipson, to 
be married on the same day. 

Mrs. Vernon's objections were again 
overruled, aijd she was prevailed on not tor 
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forbid the plan. She was not then awtte 
of the year of grace, the advantages of 
Miich Philipson imprudently g*ve up by 
marrying in such haste. 4 An income of 
between two and three hundred a^y^af 
was made up for (he young parson; aod 
as he decided not to wait for the death of 
the hearty incumbent of Fairfield, she 
could offer no reasonable objection for his 
delaying his marriage upon toy ptitat 
view, since nothing else appeared in the 
interim, 

Mr. Arlingham was Jbetter informed o£ 
college. business, pnd was. well aware that 
Philipson very foolishly gave up a consi- 
derable sum. He mentioned to him the 
prudence and propriety of waiting to se- 
cure- this money which his year of. grace 
afforded; but Mr. Philipson was top much 
in loi[e to be wise; and Mr, Arlingham, 
at his request, promised to keep his folly a 
s ; ecretfrom Mrs. Vernon; but the cold look 
and emphatic shrug plainly bespoke Ms 
sentiments on the occasion, and those sen- 
timents evidently tinctured his future 
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manners towards his intended brother-in- 
law* 

The smiles and joy which reigned 
around reconciled Mrs. Vernon in some 
measure to the precipitancy of Isabella's 
marriage, and she hailed with delight the 
returning smiles and bloom on the cheek 
of her happy daughter. 

It was settled that Althea should ac- 
company Elizabeth on a tour they pr6* 
jected to the Lakes, and greatly they 
wished that Mr. Arlingham would extend 
the invitation to Isabella and Mr. Philip? 
aon* whom prudence would dtherwise ne- 
cessarily confine at home; but Arlingham 
was silent on the subject, and delicacy for^ 
bade Elizabeth's interference. 

Isabella, who was of a vary retired and 
domestic turn, seemed not tp nfrtice the 
omission, and PhilipSon, though he would 
have liked the jfrolic, was too much a lover 
to regret its loss, , since Isabella would be 
with him, and she was " all the world" 
The furnishing and beautifying the. pretty 
little vicarage would amply anddeiightfu}- 
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ly occupy their tithe; 'and Mm. Vernon, 
at least, was glad they were not included 
in a tour which their Situation would ren- 
der very unnecessary. 

The day at length 'arrived which was to 
unite the two pairs of lovers, and the dif- 
ference of their prospects and condition 
was apparent in the difference pf their des- 
tinations on <f ttiat important occasion. 
Elizabeth's delicacy J and affection for her 
sister forbade any -display of dress or or-, 
riament beyond what Isabella could afford 
to imitate, and a plain White muslin, with 
an elegant lace cap and' veil* equally 
adorned each lovely girL But aft^r break-* 
last, Elizabeth exchanged this simple attire 
for an elegant habit ajid hat ; and taking* 
an affectionate leave of her fartiily, was 
handed, by the grave and sober Arliiig-> 
ham, to a 6plendid lajidau. - Althea fol- 
lowed, and the carriage drove off in a 
dashing style, with four beautiful horses 
and two flashy out-riders; whilst Isabella 
and her husband, in an humble hack chaise,' 
drove quietly toj^elthain Vicarage. 
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CHAPTEJEt III. 



fscrhapatbe b«stw*yto limit the* indiscreet attachments* 
of young neopte, -would be to allow them as unrestrained 
ait intercourse with each other as may consist with the 
respect due to the lady, in places where no co-operating 
agitation of the feelings should Induce that hasty deci- 
sion from which there is no future appeal. Were this the. 
case, half the eternal passions of nineteen would evapo-* 
jaie before the parties reached the age of one-and-tweu- 
ty, while those who had been once so mistaken* would. 
* learn to distrust their own judgment. Sophia Lee. 

Tnfe absence of her daughters left Mrs. 
Vernon full liberty and leisure to reflect, 
which the previous bustle of the last few 
' weeks had continually interrupted. It 
was indeed too late to reflect to any effl*. 
cient purpose, since the uriioti which drew* 
forth thesis meditations had irrevocably 
taken place; but still they would 'Intrude, , 
and with them a fearful idea that she had 
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been too yielding in allowing of so preci- 
pitate a marriage as that of Isabella. She 
had found it impossible to resist thte im- 
portunate entreaties of PhiHpson, or the 
wishes, better imagined than expressed, of 
both her daughters; and as she listened to 
their animated pictures of the future, and; 
Isabella's intended appropriation of her 
small but sufficient income, she fancied 
tfien that she was net blamable in giving 
her sanction to an immediate union. The 
sisters seemed to depend entirely on Ar- 
Iingham's future patronage ; and Philipson 
himself, though he had jieen disappointed 
in the manners of his rich brother-in-law, 
which, quiet and cool to all, had been in- 
variably cold and distant to himself, yet 
believed he would not refuse to assist the 
family of his wife, if it should hereafter be 
required. But though all these hopes had. 
appeared to Mrs. Vernon, through the san- 
guine painting of youth, as certain to be , 
realized, she fell into a different train of 
thinking, now they; ware no longer nigh * 
to refute her objections or relieve her 
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doubts. The reluctance ; of Mr/Arlinghtai 
to promise the living in his gift, and a 
certain constrained air towards Mr* Philip* 
son, which he had Always shewn, how .re* 
curre4 more forcibly to her mind, and she 
began to repent the compliance into* which 
she had been persuaded. He* son, too, 
though yet too young to act for himself 4n 
money matters, had disappointed her ex- 
tremely, by his silence respecting the fu- 
ture. His fortune, though at present: 
fonitedby his, guardians, would, in a very 
few yeaiJs* be ample, and entirely at his 
own disposal; and his mother hdd men- 
tioned to him the ^situation, hopes, and 
wishes erf his sister Isabella and her lover, 
in the forid hope that some liberal promise: 
on his, part would Still ferther authorize 
the permission she had been persuaded to 
give/ But George Vernon was older in 
prudence < than in« years, and highly ap- 
proved the resolution of Artingham in 
never making promises—- a pfen whieh he 
determined to adxqft, He had intended 
to have been at. the wedding of his sisters, 
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tout a few days before he had sent a letter 
of careless congratulation and good wishes, 
and without assigning any. sufficient rea* 
son, had declared his inability to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony. He praised ISJhaar 
beth's choice, because Mr. Ariijngham was 
rich, and quizzed Isabella and « the par- 
son,* of whose fixture comforts he drew a 
ridiculous, but not very fraternal picture ; 
and strenuously advised Altbea to profit 
by die opportunity Afforded her by the Vi- 
sit she was about to pay at Westhaverf 
Park, and make as good a match a* her 
elder sister had done. 

All this, now that Mrs. Vernon was 
left to hereelf, preyed upon her spirits, 
and repentance, as far as related to Isa- 
bella, came aggravated by the conviction 
that it came too late. She felt the want 
of Althea at this moment, whose regulated 
and sensible mind, and buoyant spirits, 
had always been he* greatest comfort in 
former troubles. She regretted she had 
not accompanied J Isabella home, where 
the sight of their happiness (present hap- 
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piness «t least) might hjave reoonciled;her 
to her$ei£ : Her eldest giri <lid fiot live &t 
homg; and her tenita, fcb lately the a«tfj*e 
of gaiety jattd bustle *4 ifiilejd with 
amfliag'fmces, npto seemed jaetanofaioly in 
the extreme.* ; . , " 4 nr-*\. 
; From this ^w^ipfipaiahle stetp . ahe was 

xwsed hy the tine^ppcft»4 '*nW9l <tf * 

very- old and .valued .friend, wijo came f 

unknowingof the events 'of the looming, 

to pass a few wpeks with Mrs, Vemon. 

To this lady, ' M* ketitja Qia*lton, Mrs, 

Vernon, fiecapitulatefi Uhe whple affaiiv 

and felt relieved by the communication. 

'He* .spirits revived as sfce listened to her 

sensible dd Aiend, said felt relieved from 

:h$r <^n sensations. The evening core- 

cluded in much greater comfort .than she 

had anticipated ; and the friends projected 

a ride, in the cjourse of a day pr two, to 

Feltharp, in Mrs. Charlton's carriage* 

This lady was one of the maiden sis- 
terhood, which those who knew nothing 
of her. early history wondered at, and ndt 

yoi,.jL v . .. c. 
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WithoutTfcasoh. ghe wifttf «ft8H 4ufflcieritly 
pleasing i*i 4*er ipetstm and feiturck td dotv 
Vitoo* every one *he had idttteJtetn; hand- 
some ; her fob*; wa* stitf gedd-^h« man* 
tiers iweiy and graceful; and what re«* 
dered her celibacy still more extraordinary 
was, that iter, fortune ^ah, ami always 
had been, v£ry ample. PaWacuhr cbcttW- 
stances had prevented fcer toeromh!ig;#ie 
wife of a gentleman to whom she wafc 
greatly attached, and hy whom- she .was 
deservedly fafaved, and therecofflectSon 
tff him pretetvetf nher from Patrimony 
through the *e& of hdr life. She fea& 
•been the schoolfellow and feteady frieril 
tof Mrs. Verlian, and ra -many* 4# her dis- 
tresses, had befen her greatest wiftfort and 
resource. 

* You know my opinion ^f matrimony 
'in general, toy dear," «dMSf«. Chariton, 
in reply to Some remark of Mrs. Vernon's, 
"and that I am by no means an advocate 
for it. I see a number of different fami- 
lies— I penetrate into the fateti&r o£ ih&r 
houses, and I see them very ftequently 
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divested of all^disgnisre. The viewi* not 
likefyf ikoi change imf, ideas :<m the stftgeot, 
arid the xftorfc I see and learn of married 
life, die more I mhi reconciled to th&ttf 
miol^mmd. . I camxrt see, in my Various 
view* of those situations, that happiness 
is *ncwe©r>les$ really (existing in affluence, . 
fthqugh mofet. efertainly the wntaMy ex- 
treme is Worse. : But Iwally tljii*k thpt 
the ofel bdage of ' Enough iaajittte more 
than a man iMus,' is very tnte. Mr. Ar- 
lingrfbanris rich, and thus, one, and! per- 
haps the greatest trial of a man's temper, 
is avoided* I do not know, iim, and 
therefore cannot pronounce* upon r Elisa- 
beths diahce for happiness. Mir, Philip, 
son is comparatively poor— 4*ii only dn 
comparison ; he appears to me to hove 
though fot comfort without luxury, if 
they- manage their income properly ; and 
as far as money goes, considering their 
present possessions and their future pros- 
pects, I 4o not see that you are right in 
blaming jTourseifibr having given your 
:- . .-. . -cl ...... 
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unction tor their marriage.' So milcfa de- 
r £ei?ds an temper and preyioui* hafoife, iil- 
: dependent of fortune and! situation. Isa- 
bella, for whom you seem most' anxious, 
fcta* of a retired, domestic, inexpensive 

- turn, arid I Conclude she has' ascertained, 

• as far as a man's real character lean be ascer- 

- tained before marriage, that Mr; Philipsdn 

- is of a correspondent disposition.' Jn my 
' opinion^ Women would be much 'happier 

"single, if they ^ool<i twelve ;iir^ but girls 

• will not beKQve;' arid tbeyi can tmty he 
.convinced by a.dahgerous experiment of 
r the truth. All you or any Oilier parent 

can do, is to take eaire that your, children 

choofee prudently with r^peet.talchartpter, 

,.and as much as possible to fortune ptko ; 

• andthetnieartofr^ulat^tbpl^l^rpom 

' is, not ,so; mlich as to the quantity of 
. wealth, as-. in^adaptiHgf its proportiopjs ;to 
. ; the disposition of the parses. Isabella is 
-. formedrffa Retirement and the ipftd duties 
: of domestic lifer,, Elizabeth will be happier 
. in- more actave ; sdenes, and on ' a more! ex- 
tensive and more 'brilliant theatre. Each 
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appaaraftQlbe iphted by marriage in the 
sphered aiost Appropriate to themselves, 
and thfe rest must depend on temper, and 
on circumstances over which you can have 
no control, and for which you cannot be 
accountable. One has affluence ; the other 
a competency, I hope my favourite Al- 
thear— but I cannot expect, and I ought 
not, perhaps, to widi that, she may live 
and die in • single blessedness." 
• 4< And y ou . really think fhw : observa- 
tion thit celibacy is the happiest state ?^ 
said Mrs. Vernon, fc >,; ; v ;j J # 

" Decidedly so ; and you as a married 
woman cannot doubt it." 

* Indeed I am convinced of its truth," 
replied Mrs, Version* I^Hb * sigh, "and 
I shall but too' probably lite to hear my 
opinion echoed by my daughters, happy 
as they are at this time." 

" I have talked a great deal," said Mrs. 
Charlton, " and very much like a disap* 
pointed <M toaitt; bilt I have spoken from 
actual' and de$p observation, and put, my 
own iu<liMHji)*J feelings ,<m ,the subject 
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6«& of' tike question*. '> Afl^ ^ hpwc^e % 
happiness ifc saentinfy ideiri, tad depends 
do much* on ojorcum^aoces, that I believe 
*io oftfe can ascertain, oat of his. own 
actual experience, the befit means of se- 
curing it. The ortly certain source of 
comfort is with ourselves individually*— 
the consciousness of <k*&g what 15 right 
as far as we can ; the rest we most leave 
to fate." 

Mto Vfcrnon wasieasjfr» after this, con- 
versation, ancf retired to rest, to hope, at 
least, for the best. . •"••>» 



■ > \'t. 



CHAPTER IV. 



'Volumes of report 
. Xtun with their false and most contrarious quests 
Upon thy doings. Sh'aIlespeake. 

The continual arrival of friend&and neigh- 
bours, to offer congratutetibne and ask 
Questions! kept -Mrs* Vtefcon and -her 



__ j 
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ftietul fiooa the Vicarage, for the follow- 
ing tht^e days, Very various and, to 
Mrs* Chariton, very amusing, were the 
remarks and animadversions of the good 
people ci* the two weddings, as they eat 
Jheir cake and sipped their chocolate; 
some,, and particularly the, elderly ladies, 
wene delighted with the prudence of Eli- 
zabeth, m tnarrying so rich a man, and 
thus securing what- they believed the great 
essential of happiness } whilst the younger 
cwea, who envied both sisters* and had: 
themselves evinced no dislike of Mr. A?- 
iinghapi and his wealth, affected to ad- 
mire thd mo$e romantic and interesting 
situation of Isabella, ttyis sacrificipg her 
brighter hope* for the man sjie loved, and 
retirement, 

■ u It shojws $u<eh le^ly.jqpflifaitity," s^id 
Mis* Leonora T Wisteton, ° and Mr, Phi- 
Upson is so divinely haodsotne. Wh%t 
are riehes compared to mutual love ?" . 

'} But wealth is a very pietty addition 
to mutual love," said her mother, u and 
indeed no bad substitute fyr it. > Stusibi- 
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iity ! I hate tlie word; it aluifey^ aoiind^ to 
my ears as synonymous withfoHy" 

Miss Twisleton sighed*' and declared 
fehe had rather go through eVery possible 
suffering with the man slie loved, than 
enjoy all the delights which money, base, 
'filthy dross! 'could procure/ Mrs. Charl- 
ton took a pinch of snuff, and looked con- 
temptuously at the affected and sentimental 
declaimer. - ' 

« I shoiild'thihk," said Mrs. Twfeleton, 
" that dear Isabella must have felt a httle 
hurt, when she saw- her &Ste<rs eriter that 
elegant carriage, and •' set : off fctt • such' r a 
delightful jaunt, whiles she toad « only, a 
dirty hack, and a dull 1 ride of a few sillies 
to a poor vicarage; I coujd rioft help 
pitying her, poor thing ! she looked happy, 
•but still she tnnst have <hdd her thoughts; 
I hope life will make her happy > pretty 
^creature! I have always had such a drartl 
of my girls -marrying poorly, that 'L may 
4 perhaps have been too particular^ Cer- 
'tainiy/ithey have refused 'SofaeJucffajs,, 
which other, girls would havte Jbe<&i) 
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-enough' to snap &\. Ilbeifayftke s tpvwe 

young w<5m«» acctfpt;th€f first foifers rmdfc 
Jfheiny it kpkb » cKke^Aqteir.^ Mra 
Vernon could not help returning the &igi- 
<riifkamt smite of Mi^i Chariton* as* they 
-both /glanced their eyes* on' the thin, bony, 
fright form of Mifis Tifci^etOh, who.h^ 
evidently ipassefl her thirtieth year, an4 
iwas -fchq youngest of five ywwg thyngs^ 
who hid re&on^io/lame&t tbfe fastkjicflip 
delicacy of their mamma, in haying fcepfc 
.theiiiaUUiifcitfqied:,;' ' \ 
i "The MdiipK^^bmhohp^d < their cpfigt> 
tulAtoryin^il Wete.th^ nabob's family from 
Addrale^MaiKir/^pho came iai gjeat sstat^ 
^and 8bme>K»f')tbeini \tilh *o very plad4 
feelingRtoJvaillsd^bf tlie.yrouthful bricUft 
<MrJAtiingham h^d been fUp*U*edty lady 
.Cotanatk fiahohei-qf h^r J^ri>er<ni^:tr4i« ^ 
<kughterrfc} jwHa; in r spitfcMof th^ir. &rfc, 
«ai]bw>&ins, and Jbvge 'untoeaniog eyip* 
di^inslHtfeddn eallingheadties. SrirThoma* 
was disappointed, but he was so naiiiralljr 
flbodtfeifapefcid, Jkhrt: be ootid **bt feel 
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w*y > Sentiment o£ ill- witt toward* tU?i 
fortunate Ekafcbeth ¥ei»^ ( ^Jioin he 
^anaidly ailcwed wfafe inuefcf prettier tbdn 

v * Faith> imadata/ *ai'd; ar. Than** to 
Mto-Vmrniw your fair and jarctJyEU- 
^abetK quit* !eut out my young { ladies 
With our young squire; I did intend him 
for Ckry heft; but be *hose to pick and 
t»huse for himself, it sfeenks; I don't blame 
&m-^nofrlX 

" Pm sure / don't/! replied Mils Clara, 
iritb a toss of pride and petulance- ;*' I 
should have given; Mr. Arlirigha«>~that 
ft,'- 1 did give him a very, diffettnt aastvfcr 
to what you might have done. Intend 
sue for hkn v indeed ! I like that too/' 

- * Yes, yfes, my dear, yon iambi have 
fifced ft, no doubt;" replied the baronet, 
with & facetious wink ; '« but the grapes 
were sour. •• Howevei, make the, beet 
*>n't now by all means* that's but rigfet 
and fair." ; •■. •;.'.•»' t • *, .. 

j " The Miss Cotrrons, with their; ibrv 
tunes and their pretensions* may chuse for 



titen)selve&,' without yoair interference 
air Thomas," said lady Cotmaiii warily; 
Kami had Mar. Arlingham been ; a* ill more 
ikrgaat tinmt lie was, Hiss Gotmatt w4)uWl 
have still been unpropitiou^ There » 
more requisite than money, and Mr. Ar- 
Imgham's temper every one knows— but I 
beg pardqn, I had forgot" 

Mrs. Vernon was not at all alarmed by 
this half-uttered inuendo, for she pierced 
through the veil of disappointed art and ill- 
natjire which characterized lady: Cotman. 
' " Lshould be devilM angry if I thought 
Clary had refused such a match," said 
*ir Thdmas, '"for iherrla'^fioitgh girls 
besides to provide for; and Clary is no 
chicken, nor; it isn't; much of a lounge to 
be aftdry, -vmthered, frumpish old maid; 
is it* rwatkm?' 

This ^opstioa was-' addressed to Mrs. 
Chariton^ Accompanied by a free pinch of 
her knee, for sir Thomas was what is 
<ealfc«f a /&***># imft. Mrs, Chariton* 
though net aceustomed to these' sort of 
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manners, saw that he was. af really friendly; 
welUmeaning mata, and with a .quiet stnile, 
assured him she iwas not at >ali displeased 
with, her situation, as. an okt imxd, though 
she hoped not A frumpish one. [,-... \ 

" Why^youdon*t meata tdpemiadeine 
that you are 'aotuallyag -.old. maid ?" said 
he with a smile of dcmbt and approbation; 
? if you ire, I )am sure you need not* un- 
less you liked:".' 

- Mrs. Charlton replied with a sigh, and 
sir Thbmas.had too much feeling to purr 
sue a subject which evidently disturbed 
her. '. ' -....- r ' .. * 

" Have you heard from the bridal party 
cyet, ' Mrs; Vernon ?" said lady CotmanJ; 
then> without waiting for an answer, she 
added, f* it must have been rather morti- 
fying to Mrs. Philipson to see her sister 
set off in such a very different style; I 
think she .was quite right not to accom- 
pany her on so gay a. tour, hdwever, since 
,«fee'must on h^r return have, experienced 
jmqh a reverse of situation; .bat, certainty, 
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girls with only pretty feces for their pdr* 
tions cannot aZ£ expect to marry men of 
consequence." . * > 

- *^Ketty' feces aeemitoicarrjnthd'd&y, 
in spite of good fortunes though, my dear^T 
few* «rfDhbi»y. ' r * '*' ' '-V • • 
•< Laay<>C6tai*in frtiwned, and coloured 
•angrily. '••"*"- > *«• ■• ' •• -' " - '; '* v •-... i«*:. 
•' "' Manage* bbsetfved 1 Mrs. Vetiiati* w is 
at best so precarious a lottery, that it is 
difficult to ascertain who' will 'dfaW a 
priae, or. whether^ when drawn," ifc wiM 
<soniinae to' -j^oi«h we* :!it?>is-»ft » a|Ways 
fortune irhich idcpres itteejpriie.of hap. 
jpsnesftr and Befla may probably be happidr 
in obscurity tHan hei* mbce splendid sisten 
it Is a state of so nriany trials and eares^ that 

I believe, the sinjgle? have <a nuibh gfehter 
x*hahee fortx>mfort than the married ; Imt 

it is a difficult thing, if not impassible, to 
persuade our daughters to think the 

same." ..■-■•: 1 

" Every, station has its peculiar cares, 

I suppose," replied lady Cotman, " but I 

should think the married state, with plenty 
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of money, must be the happiest, except; 
indeed, that of a rich widow without in- 
cumbrances. 1 ' 

, " Thank you, my dear," laid sir Tho- 
tnas. ■ ; 

Mrs. Vernon and Mrs. Cbarlttm looked 
at each ,otfeer with surprise at so dtratige 
an avowal; lady Cotman drew up her 
plump person, with a look of malignant 
satisfaction ; Miss bit her lips and smiled; 
and sir Thomas whistled; a silent two 
minutes succeeded, and then lady Cotman 
coldly r$p$attd\ her good wishes, and foL» 
lowed by her prim daughters, led the waj 
to her gaudy carriage. Sir Thomas sta&4 
a moment behind, to shake hands with 
the ladies, and invite them to Adderky ; 
and then hjiiried off to y hie scowling Wife 
and insipid daughter, to listen tioill-nat 
tured remarks on the ladies they had left, 
and prophetic forebodings of much unhaj^ 
piness to the new-married parties. 



•*afe!*AfAitt£ <5*efc/*F3tt¥. *9 
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. CHAPTER V</ 



'tis a bower of Arcadian sweety, 
Wtfose Floral is still in her prime. 



He that holds fast the golden, mean, 
And live* contentedly between ' 



The little aud the #rear, * ' * 
Feels not tlie wants' thai pinch- the poor,* 
"Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door, 

Imbittering all his state. ' '.-»•' ^oW^eb. 1 

The day following lady Cotman's call 
left Mfcsl. Vernon andher friend at liberty 
to pay their intended visit to* the happy 
pair at Feltham. Vicarage. It is superflu- 
ous to say that all rwaa unmixed felicity 
between the young doupte. . Four days 
after marriage is not the period Ho deteit. 
mine on the happiness of the state. 

Mi*. Charlton wte a most r welcome 
^uest to the bride, though, ignaidnt of thfc 
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circumstances which had occurred, she 
carae unprovided with a wedding gift. 
With all the pride and pleasure of a young 
and happy \??fe; Isabdlhf leil her mother 
and her friend over her little domain, 
expatiating on the conyeniencies and com- 
forts already collected there, and pointing 
out the improvements which were yet to 
be added. Mrs. Charlton, to whom Phi- 
Hpson was a* perfect stranger, assiduously 
watched him, though unsuspectedly, 
through the day. To every plan of, Isa- 
bella's he appeared to -accede with great 
readiness, and in the, various alterations 
she suggested, he generally made consi- 
Iderable additions. 

"Here," said. he,;>.". you shall have k 
boudtiintimy love, opening into a conser- 
vatory, and at the other eiad, a small read- 
ing-room for. summer. > That clumsy ve*. 
awida must . be t » «chai>ged for soinething 
-much MghfeEj : and carried 'Up. "higher I 
foresee .Work for at least two 'sunlm6r9 "' ; 
>.. ** And jyour ;study," i replied* Isabella, 
" must be nevy^I^one; <ahd the »ew v* 



randa carried round, fdr <th» wip&we td 
open info- it,' down ;<ta <the r ground,; 

and >.i"." • '■' .* .. • :: .' -^ /:;: 



•* The living -is you* ownnnostf arid 
for ever, I conclude sir??' said. Mrs. CbatU 
ton, rather gravely. > t : 

" Kot a* p#e$ent, bat the> next presen- 
tation willdouVftless make it mine fat my 
Me; 9 replied Mr. Phfflpson; " and ihitMfr 
. persuasion, you know, oiie' is, qirfte right 
to make the place habitable, as in all/ pro- 
bability we shall spend the? greatdtt jteBf 
of our lives here.^ / . ..;.»• -? 

Mrs, Vernon, laughingly, advised thfem 
to unite prudence with; taste; arid) Mrs, 
Charlton, who had watched Philipson'j 
sparkling eyes, as hei taUbed of his pro* 
jected. improvements,' affticip^sd , o«e 
■soiircei at least, of improvident tod thoughtr 
lessifcxpence/which sfrexw&s ,wefl 4Wal# 
tfcrcdd not bel enjoyed without embarrass- 
log; if; not ruinous circumstances, and 
JwMch was genendly very enticing to mofct 
gentlemen, whether they, could, afford it 
or nit'. §he knew too little <o£, Mr;Pife 
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Hpsen at present, however, to venUyre e& 
any remark to him ; but she intended to 
put Mrs. Vernon on her guard, and ad- 
vise her to endeavour to check, in its be- 
ginning, a taste so likety to involve a small 
fortune. 

- Isabella's arrangements in Iyer, depart- 
ment were well tfmttu&ted,' *ftd appeared 
already ; to. be weft. disposed for future 
(teofkoutyy although so newly become the 
mistifcss of her small: establishment* she 
had allotted; to each the business which 
belonged to her station, knd ! seemed 
quite &t home in her matronly character. 
Mrsv Charlton believed, th£l if. in. future 
times* therpis&rtone of pecuniary difficult 
ties, awaited them, that Mrs. Philipson, at 
feast, would 'be blameless in her own 
management. Of him she thought less 
highly in that respect; and she believed 
she 'saw in him a mm who liad been, pro 
jfuse, and who was little able to withstand 
the temptations which might again assail 
him. This opinion was. not formed during 
tiaie first day or two of their acquaintance* 
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4» in consetjuebce of his e v&dent tafete fot 
aheratioaa ahd itriprovcmcnt, But Was tkf 
^ffiyrihg of ^>rery vigilant observation*, 
induced fay the interest she felt for th£ 
daughter <rf her dearest said eaHiesfc friend 
and renewed' through omany succeeding 
days* .<*•'". .v; ' i ; ; " 

She and Mts. Vernon: passed three day s 
at Febham/andl their returned <p the JLea^ 
fix>m whence, however,, Mus^ Gharlton'8 
carnage, almost every af^rnoon,. conveyed 
"" them to the Vicarage^ for the fortnight 
following ; ahd thus aflfowted Mrs. Chad*, 
fan thcf Qpiportanity of studyijiig Philip- 
ao&fs character. . How far die formed a 
correct idea of himv the succeeding pages 
will shawu . 

• During this pteasantintefeoursebetween 
the two families, many gay letters arrived 
from the bridal party on ltd t«*jir; Mr*. 
ArliBgham wrate in; high spirit*, delighted 
with every tiling she-beheld^ $pd peifectiy 
convinced that she was the happiest 
yromati in erection, arrot that it was im- 
^os^ible she should ever be* otherwise* 
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fihe described Mr. 1 Arlbogbam as indul* 
genee itself ta; every. wish, ^abd. tibatmorie 
remained ungratified, except tKat of Haajing 
her dear Isabella a partaker df tbe delight* 
ful scenes she was passing through. . . 

Elizabeth wrote .like ajbdde^who iaw 
every thing through the, pleasantest me* 
dium; *nd indeed sheap^eared justified in 
such an opinion, since • all; tfcuigs saemdd 
united to> render a oontdmknce of her pre* 
sent situation permanent.* i > 1- , -\ / * . • » 
J Elizakedi geriei^l^r.iwr^e t6 tec mo* 
4lier— Althea. to? her sWtefc tfsab^fcj and 
^fre saw, perhaps mote « clearly* thte real 
character of her magnificentibrcrtiier^iiirlaw 
rthan : his\^ife could, dQ.i 'I) imn ; s: . \ .» 

" Having thus given you a desaiiptiatt 
of the soft beauties of Wmtlkrxnes& $ itond 
itbe gramler features of Skiddaw.^ $he:Gon* 
tiiiae(J,ii«ia letter adthsessedttb Isabella, tf.I 
ynxxit Jufct.gi'vfe ycta my opinion of Atiltogr 
ham ; but s yqu must remeniber that this 
opinion, aifcer all,, is only formed by trifles* 
and I mjay Very ^probably, b$ft>re loug, 
jsee occasion to lybrartUt*: To tell ycrd the 
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-truth, I ^hink Elkabith wiU requite aU 
her native good hufaour and gorid spirits 
; tfc * combat with a r very odd ' tfcittper ; at , 
prefcent h^ is of course submissive enougH, 
snd dcm not oppose the gay, and seme- 
what thbughttefcs schemes of his lovely 
wife ;; but I thirtk I can see a lurking 
' something beneath his acquiescent, smile, 
whfeh would cofritmdii* her, if »he did ncrt 
: recollect that during the honeymoon* at 
least* the- lady was to -reign. J have rnoie 
than once caught a ! hdlf-4ittefed allusion tb 
vxpence, which; as if >ashamed of /it, be 
- hastily recalled, and f aasettted *o the thing 
proposed: Yheiie is certainly a struggle 
: in his rnind, between a deiiite to appear 
• munificent; and '^a dread of pacing 1 for it. 
Elizabeth it present does^as shelikes^- 
buycr wihat she pleafces*-*and spends Ms 
money with great )ecfat J ISke has pressed 
upon kne mete fi wry than I idifase to ac- 
cept ' j MvJ ! &t]m$*£Lms gpfaerbsity ; : Ms 
not i shone fofthi^m tha wedding ^resfent 
of hay. ^awn; andhloce weil| I atn Well 
satisftaitabave .it ^ sbi* 'fdr^helievfe X do 
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aaot much admire him, and I tate to be 

obliged >to those I do not love. 

'* I wl. dfctighted with the ftew and 

.beautiful sceiaea ttootjgb' which I h**ve 

Jately^s^d; but I «m notmny M be 
returning to a .wore quiet and settled life. 
I have same doubts tvhefehfcr I shall not de- 

.fcr ray; visit to Westitatfeii Park, rtilll have 
refreshed myself fcfyi&netoyoft, J&j&ebfefih 
opppaes this, however, ao btr^utiousij^ that 

^h»ve^0tyet d*^^.<»^aiiy;tli*^g ; 3to 

itell you the teuth of fthej diattav fop news 

*<af Jttiy dear M&*;CbarltQii*s present reai- 
denee at our cottage, ; is ;au almost irresidt- 
able temptation to niertojforego the gaieties 
of our < bridal entree >to, Wteafeavea Park ; 
and the distance iroifc one place to the 
other is so small, >that I conclude Mr. Ar- 
fcngham can send, for me when, he wishes 
for me again. I longto see your comfort- 

- able and quiet arrangements, my dear Isa- 
bella, which, if less splendid than those of 
Westhaven, will,! suspect, be more agree- 
Able to toy unambitibna mind; and cer- 

< feain I. am» that PhJlipsop , &>dhem&i] > care- 
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less laugh, will be more in unison with 
my feelings than the careful brow and 
thoughtful smile of Arlingham." 

Such was Althfeaf s opinU^ of her rich * 
brother; but the letter w&s written only 
for the inspection of Isabella, for Althea 
could not help owning her judgment pre- 
mature ; and she did not wish to infuse 
any unnecessary fears into her. mother's 
mind, to whom she wrpte only of , the 
beauties of her tour^ and the happiness of 
her sister. . : , 

A fortnight more gave Mrs, Vernon the 
sweet hope of again seeing her dispersed 
iamily collected around her, for Mr. Ar- 
'Hngham, at the pressing entreaty of Eliza- 
beth, had -consented to takeJver and Althea 
to the Lea, in order' to give Abeir brother, 
who was come there for a few weak*, and 
Mrs. Charlton, who was much bckroed by 
them all, a joyful meetuig. 3d*, and Mr*. 
Philipson met them fit their ihathrir r 9; and 
Mrs. Vernon enjoyed a week of almost Ef- 
fect happiness, in the,$ock*y raf b/bt chil- 
dren «nA the vfovr of their felkiiy. i 
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' „ GIJAPTEU VI. 



Why, sir, I trust I may have leave to spealt ; 
A ud speak I will ; I am no chird, acfbabe ; ' 

My tongue Will tell the anger of jny h'eaft ; ; "' 
Or 6lse my heart, concealing it, will break •* 
1 ' Arid rather than it shall, I will he fred, * " 

E'en to the uttermost, as I please, in words. . . 

' 3fUXB9P*AlTf. 

" This is really a most delightful meeting, 
and perfectly unexpected," said Isabella to 
Elizabeth, as the three sisters ,wfeF?» walk- 
ing round t lie pretty mihiature.ahrtiWbtoies 
of the Lea; « ; • ,' • , » . . 

, Althea looked significantly, at M*s„ At- 
lirigham, and both smiled. ■.,.-. 

1 f* What does > that meain?" asked Isa- 
bella. ;'<* <* . 

" Why nothing, tity dteur, only tbftt-Ajr- 
lingham and< I had a Bttte— jnst a little 
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matrimonial argument about this same 
meeting," replied Elizabeth, laughing. 

" I hope you did not * squeeze too 
much lemon into thtsornatrteioniai sher- 
bet,' as tody Townly says?" answered Isa* 
bella. 

« Oh dear! no-^not at all," Elfcabeth 
said. " I was very humble and pretty-be- 
bared* 19 my words, looks, and manner, as 
Althea knows, though she says nothing ; 
but it was sndli an unheard-of circumstance 
that ajuefefy bride should give up her own 
Withes during the honeymoon. 1 was de- 
temined not to be the $»t to break oat 
ancient charter, so I fought, though wfcfe 
very htuxnlefes weapori% and^ as \ you see, 
conquered; Althea, why d& you look so 
giave and thoughtful? You kn6m>l<vra$ 
ail submission i* words, &c n 

" Yes, but I know also that your- sub* 
mission bordered very much upon irony* 
and declared you determined to carry your 
point," replied Aithe*; " and I saw also 
that Ariingbam has no taste for being 

vol. 1. • » 
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laughed at, however adroitly! it, may be 
done* and that though he gave lip now, 
his very coneesskyi said plMnty gnough, 
' this is your day, but mirte, shall,' wine.' 
If you are wise, you will nbt leiaet too 
much," 

" You will certainly he aa old.onaid, 
Altfaea." , -, 

" Very likely, mid Very willingly shall 
I be one of my dfear Mrs: CJuwltoii's suster- 
hood, and I hope I shall bejutt like her, 
whether married or single^ Afthea implied. 

"The truth of the matter is, just this," 
said Mrs. Arlingham— " Charles looses 
al way $ to travel with his own houses* and 
is therefore in a constant fidget about their 
being. ov^r-worifced, and all. that sort of 
nons^Afl^ He fanned, it was a terrible 
addition to cnnrjoumey to come round 
again here, in jtead of going imtoedi&tely 
to Westhavea' Pox^ and talked very abo- 
minably of additional expence, and pfru- 
dence, ar*d I know not wh$t unbecon^ng 
stuff.; I faitghqi htin out of his absurdities 
this time— perhaps X may scold Uwn putof 
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he next I have no patience to see a rich 
nan mean, and try to cover his meanness 
with & hlgh-scaindirignaim My own dis- 
position is 30 far fromf anjr tlfing like grudg- 
ing; that I must break, • him of> it. : I ibe- 
lieve, however, after all, from njhat he said> 
last night, that he will n6t fejtekl^ou to 
Westhaven, Althea, if you do not agree to - 

gO With US." r (f:/ ( . :, : 

« Well, I will think of that beforfe yoi*i 
go," repHed Althea ; •♦ but I own I . should 
like to stay a tittle white with Isabella bte-_ 
fore I go there, and had rather you got 
ovjer some of your wedding? buster of re- 
ceiving visits and displaying yeter lirtefcy. ; 
Balla has got all that out of the wfcy^y&u' 
know.** ) i- 

*<Gk\* teplied Isabella, gaily, * my" 
troubles of that sort were sooil over. My" 
hwnbler friends soon paid their quiet tea- 
visits, and my plain white gown and un- 
ornamented bonnet were as [quickly 
glanced at and forgotten. I have neither 
park, equipage, jewek^nor fine furniture, 
n 2 
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to talk of or display, hor do I wish to 
have." 

- " They are pretty tilings enough, how- 
ever," replied Elisabeth, somewhat piqued, 
" and I would not willingly exchange 
them for a poultry ^yard, donkey-cart, co- 
ral neefclace, and plain white dimity. So 
you see, my dear, we each bid Air to be 
happy, I suppose, since we appear each to 
have that we preftr. n 

m Husband Included, I hopey" added 
Altfaea* who saw that Isabella, wag a littie 
displeased at Elisabeth's somewhat pot* 
*pous enumeration, and contemptuous op- 
position of tlieir several possessions. 

> T$ie three young men at that moment 
joined the fair sisters. 

*<9nrdjv BUzaBe&r said her Husband, 
" you fi»get< ™& had recently bad>aheayy 
show* when ymi came out in i those tea* 
tifal blue kid shoes*" 

" That L certainly did; and I dflre say I 
have GBraghtooU/'j^irepiied; * and spoil- 
ed- my shoes! soe into the btegqin." 

u And you gave fifteen shillings for them 
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only a week. ag% I aetwfy believe^ he re- 
turn^ 'with ij&erea&ng gravity. 

« Ah! thfrt I ^otvatly di*" said she, 
laughing. 

" Uppn my word, Mra. Arliqghaifi*, ^b«it 
was unthinking, very much so— very im- 
prudent*— very profose indeed ! Why 
don't you have prefw w^Upng ^hoes, 1^ 
Mre-Phil^m's?" 

" Really; 9 i^hedE&^beth, with a smite 
bordering on. a sneer, " your tender solici- 
tude fpr my health is very flattering, far 
such only can influe**ce your present 
thoughts; I certainly should follow your 
advice respecting my shoes, but that when 
I get to Westhaven, I shall probably al- 
ways use the carriage.** } 

Mr. Ariingham looked very grave, and 
AJthea sighed. Elizabeth laughed and 
talked gaily, but she failed of bringing 
back his smiles; and Mrs. Charlton, who 
met them returning to the house, evinced 
fay her countenance that she thought all 
was not right between them. 
" My dear Mrs, Charlton," laid Eliza 
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beth, u you look as if you were deep in 
calculation. What is your subject? — 
Ways and means ? or the price of shoe-lea- 
ther? If the latter, I can assist you, fori 
have ha£ a fifteen-shilling lectured 
-' * Flippancy is not wit, Mrs. Arling- 
ham," said her husband; and bowing 
gravely to Mrs. Charlton, he disengaged 
his arm from that of his wife, and walked 
' hastily forward to the house. 

Isabella and Philipson turned into ano- 
ther walk with George Vernon ; and Al- 
thea's eyes, filled with tears, turned towards 
the wondering Mrs. Charlton with a look 
.ofdeepVegiet. 

* What is all this about?"- asked Mrs. 
Charlton. 

r -< "Oh ! nothing worth thinking of," an- 
sWered Elizabeth, forcing a laugh, for she 
was a little astonished at Mr. Arhngham's 
offended manner. 

'* Oh ! do not think so,* exclaimed Al- 
thea. " Do not begin thus early to treat 
your husband as nothing, and thus trifle 
with his feelings. You have unnecessarily 
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provoked him to-day, and I am much mis- 
taken if his is & temper rthieh may be safe- 
ly tried in this manner. Do pray go and 
.try to sooth the angry spirit you have 
-raised, and do not let my mother see any 
clouds oh either brow." . , 

" Yes, and so .give up at once all future 
empire/ 9 returned Elizabeth, Warmly. 
.* Don't you know that now is the very 
time to establish my authority ? I should 
hate to be so tame anjj spiritless as to con- 
cede now»" 

"Spirit!" said Mrs. Chariton; "ay, that 
is the fatal word that has ruined the peace 
of so many married.pairs, and I grieve to 
see will, if not timely checked, endanger 
yours, Elizabeth. Surely it is a poor spi» 
lit which caa wish to rule a husband, and 
a very turbulent one that is determined 
to strive for such a sway. Shew a better 
spirit than this — call up a gentle one, my 
dear girl; and do not blush to conciliate 
him you have offended, rather than aggra- 
vate your offence by braving his anger. 
You may find it 4asy now to conciliate, 



butyou willncJt ainrays do«o; a&dbetteve 
afc^ you will iiot arae his ikults by display- 
ing ycrur own.* 

•, . Miadjetk Ibeught too hi^ily of Mm. 
Cbaritaii'to'be refractory , and she &nme» 
diately followed Arikighun, whom Ac 
ibund iboreoffencfedlfaa^riiefcadcxpect- 
^^aBdrmoreidifficultt»^pqDeaae. 

^ You have offended vie, MrB.^o^rKji^- 
fcam, Jaclmi^led^'^aidlie, "an&Ic*- 
nat<sh*ke off at Bpacfc tke vexatkmaiiri f. . 
prise I feel at behaviour so unlike what 1 
toad expected ifcato you. I hate aifected 
^ndcflip^airt ^artee^ which is «tiy tiling 
%lit wit. I do net affitac* to be witty my- 
**$£ *n&I witi iwtfcetfafebuttof tt from 
nay *4fe. ¥<to say; however, you ajesor- 
ky ydu idid offend, and t wail not remem*. 
tier rthat you did as> langjertban I canhelp," 

With this ungracious pardon, and a 
cold salute, Elizabeth was obliged to be 
content, though she thqught it rery odd 
that so young a wife should hare so little 
inftuence. 
- Mr. Arlingham endeavoured to shake 
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off his chagrin "before Mrs. Vernon; but 
Althea, who studied his character more 
closely, and was much more affected by 
his "anger tJliflliiS'Wife^ $tfw, through his 
endeavours to >be gay, a strong indication 
of the true sulky, and she anticipated much 
serious uneasiness for her sistef, if she still 
attempted to struggle for supremacy/ 



t)3 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Whatjoy to wind along, the cool retreat, 
To stop and gaze on Delia as I go ; 

To mingle sweet discourse with kisses sweet* 
And teach my lovely scholar all I know ! 



Net he, of wealth immense possest, 

Tasteless who piles his massy gold, 
Amongst the number of the blest 

Should have his glorious name enrolfcT. 

FftAKCia's Bo*ac*. 

A day or two passed before Mr. Arfing- 
ham was quite restored to good-humour; 
and this early display of a determined tem- 
per convinced his wife that he would not 
be offended with impunity, and the lesson, 
though harshly given, was of use. 
The remainder of the visit passed off" 
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without any other fracas, and Mr. Arling- 
ham's countenance had quite regained its 
usual cold serenity, when it was again 
overcast by a proposition of Mrs. Charlton 
to take Althea with her to Torringtoi* 
Lodge, after she bad paid a short visit to 
Mrs. Philipson — a proposal to which Al- 
thea seemed very willing to agree, 

M You will recollect, Miss Vernon," /said 
Mr. Arlingham, very gravely, " that Tor- 
rington, though not a great-' way from 
Westhavepi, is a day's journey for my 
horses to go and come, and that we shall 
be a good deal engaged in visiting and 
riding about for a few weeks after we get 
borne. You had better go with us now, 
and Mrs. Charlton jean fetch you away 
when you are tired of our gaieties. I don't 
intend they should, be eternal, I promise 
you, but people expect a little at first, I 
suppose." 

<, " You and I must certainly have some 
Very serious conversation," said Elizabeth, 
with a smile, which ill concealed h$r real 
chagrin. " I must positively ascertain 
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how much /may expect, for lam inclined 
to fancy I shall find the old adage true- — 
4 < Happy aire they who expect nothing." 

* " Perhaps we think dike on that point 
atleast," replied Mr. Arlingham, sullenly. 

* Elizabeth hit her lips, and a short *i- 
loice followed. 

" WeH then, you will go with us, Al- 
thea ?" said Elizabeth, with a look of en- 
tfeaty. 

Althea found ha* going to Westhaven 
Was a point much insisted on; and be- 
lieving her presence might perhaps check 
in its infancy that disposition to pertiU 
ftacity which the new-married folks equal- 
ly displayed towards their own opinion; 
afce gave up- her own wishes, and a pre* 
sent visit to Isabella and Mrs. Chariton, 
and finally agreed to* occupy the bade seat 
af the barouche, with Mrs* ArB»gham'$ 
maid — an arrangement of Mr. Arliog- 
ham's, against her sister's wishes* but with 
which she was obliged to comply, Ai- 
then had easily discovered that Mr. Ar- 
lingham Wfts fully conscious of the honour 

8 
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lie hid oonfeired on a portionieeS girl, and 
v tt»at he expected in retain for such con- 
descension an unresisting siibraiabico to 
Ms sovereign will. Akbea bebeved'she 
could have so submitted, but Elizabeth's 
spirit whs high, and somewhat brrogaat; 
•and where her sister with mild good sense 
, would have given up a poapt, dnly perhaps 
to gain it tntfte securely at a. fiztum time, 
the could n6t help trying for power, and 
sometimes but too clearly Evinced ha* 
contempt for her. husband. " • .: 
- Mrs. Chariton finding Althea had de- 
cided on going first to Wefcth*ven~-& me* 
rare she much approved, as matters stood, 
Agreed to remain a shfcrt time longer 
Amongst her friends ; and whenever her 
young favourite was incited to quit the 
gaieties of 'Werthaven, sh^ promised to go 
-for her, and convey her either home or to 
ber own abode. 

Isabella reluctantly garve her consent to 
this scheme, for Althea wad her favourite 
sister, and a similarity of temper tod pur- 
suits had drawn them mueh more toge- 
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ther. Though past the age of romantic 
simplicity, which ceases to appear either 
natural or pleasing after veiy early youth, 
Isabella yet believed she had pursued that 
path which conducted directly to happi- 
ness, and she felt in herself every disposi- 
tion to act so as to render it permanent. 
JShe did not expect undisturbed feUcity in 
any sublunary state, perhaps t in married 
life less than. in any other, but she hoped 
that compliance with her husband's wishes, 
attention to his comforts, and an economi- 
cal distribution of their small income, 
would ensure a very tolerable degree of 
wedded happiness. Mr. Fhilipson had al- 
ways appeared to* her perfectly good-hu- 
moured, and, though gay and thoughtless 
as a single man, she, hoped he would look 
'♦forward, and grow prudent. Accustomed 
all her life io regulate her expences with a 
sparing hand, and knowing how much ap- 
parent comfort her mother had always 
contrived- to secure to herself and family 
with a very smqll income, she had gradual- 
ly reduced h$r wishes and expectations to 
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a very circumscribed scale ; and knowing 
little of the real character of Mr. Philip- 
son, she flattered herself he would readily 
conform himself to her own humble plans 
of unexpensive but elegant retirement, 
Literature was always within their reach, 
and to her a never-failing source of delight 
They had a pretty little room, neatly fitted 
up, and Mrs. Charlton's liberality had con- 
verted it into more than a nominal Kbrary. 
Here Philipson had declared a thousand 
times, with Isabella by his side to listen to 
him, he could contentedly pass hour aftec 
hour in reading aloud, whilst she was to 
work—here they were to plan all their lit- 
tle improvements and embellishments* 
which were to' be tasteful, absolutely ne- 
cessary, and a mere trifle in point of ea- 
pence. Of the ewpences of taste she ac- 
knowledged she knew nothing, but as he 
did, she left every thing of that sort to 
him, perfectly aware' that he must have 
employment, and that to unite the utile 
with the duke was in every respect desi- 
rable, particularly as he could do, a gneat 
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deal for u such a mare trifle." : He con- 
sidefed the place as decidedly his dw, and 
therefore obeervted that he uligfct a$ yrdl 
make it pleasant and £6&venient for his 
own enjoyment, a* pay the, tome sum— or, 
what was the same thing, leave his widow 
to pay it, for dilapidations hereafter, Isa- 
bella agreed this .wis all very fair aftd pro- 
per ; arid the sptffrig of th* following yew* 
was to be the season of great alteration 
and busy employment. 

Mrs. Vernon laughed, and advised pro* 
denee, which Philipson ins&ted he was 
strictly adlueririg to; and Mrs. Cfearlton 
looked placidly gra v^ and said nothing, 
fearful lest, having bean a bountiful giver 
to the young couple, she might be con- 
demned as pre$uming and forward. 

Such were the ideas and prospects with 
which Isabella, at least bega&i her matri- 
monial career. Philipson's we*e in s6me 
respects similar; but others of a very {dif- 
ferent nature, after a few months had gone 
by, began to occupy his kss quiet and con- 
tented brain* 
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We do not* 'however, intend to totici- 
ppte ; mBeumstanees, not descriptions, must 
develop our characters ; and though many - 
of them may appear very trivial and uii- 
important m print, toe he^rt of mflfty 9 
*' married woman" will acknowledge their 
interest in reulJtfe. 

Alter having spent $ fortnight at the 
iLea, Mr* and Mrs* Arlingham and Althea 
proceeded to We$thaven, accompanied by 
George VeMion, who founjl, in the close 
a»d utitfonaifcuBdeatiyie t&n&T oitkk new 
brother, jsameltfemg much more congenial 
to his own than the Careless hilarity and 
genets hp&prudeiiee of Philipson. Too 
young to discriminate characters and si* 
tuations* Verspn could not see that the 
jMHtdetrt calculations^ and almost niggwrdly 
tfeofloroy, which might have hem praise- 
worthy in the curate of Felthani, was disk 
gracefal to the rich owner of Westhaven ; 
.and not feeing hirpself of a liberal turn, in 
any one aicoe|tfktion of the w<?rd, he was 
easily induced to adopt those opinions 
which favoured bis own* »nd willingly fol- 
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lowed the advice of Mr. Arlinghrim, and 
withheld a pecuniary compliment he had, 
or fancied he had, intended for his sister 
Isabella, on the plea thatPbilipson was an 
extravagant fellow, and that he would sup- 
pose, if he once found a lavish friend in his 
wife's brother, that he might pursue his 
foolish plans of building and improving 
through his means. The circumstances in 
which George Vernon stood with his own 
family had not produced a kindly effect 
with any of them. He felt himself a per- 
son of greater consequence than they were 
disposed to consider him, and his high 
ideas of wealth seemed to remove him to 
an immeasurable distance from them, and 
produced a coldness and arrogance in his 
manners which they were not at all times 
disposed to submit to quietly. Elizabeth 
he now condescended to consider as his 
equal, and he attended to her with some 
degree of deference ; whilst Althea, still 
poor, but pot humble, might have b$en 
mortified by his sarcastic retorts, or, more 
generally, total neglect, had she not consi- 
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dered such conduct as the feeble and con- 
temptible efforts of a schoolboy, unworthy 
the anger of a sensible woman. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



This castle bath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. Shakespeare. 



Search your own breast, and mark withhonest care 
What seeds of folly nature planted there. ^ 

Francis's Horace, 

Westhaven Park was too much like 
other parks to require a particular descrip- 
tion ; it boasted die usual proportion of 
wood and water*— hill and valtey ; and 
the house, which was an ancient and very 
large structure, possessed more grandeur 
and family consequence? than lightness or 
elegance. 

The father of Mr. Arlingham had itt- 
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heri ted -this place from a long line of re- 
spectable, though untitled ancestors, and 
had preserved, with proud veneration, the 
Gothic windows and oaken wainscots of 
the years of old. The present possessor 
pursued the same system, from a mixture 
of family pride and the love of money ; and 
it must be owned the latter feeling great- 
ly preponderated in the passion he ex- 
pressed, not only for the Gothic windows, 
but for the cumbrous and faded magnifi- 
cence of the old velvet furniture and ta- 
pestry hangings, which, though suitable 
enough to the general appearance of the 
mansion, were more indebted to their an- 
tiquity than their beauty for any share of 
admiration they might inspire. The apatf- 
irtents were large and well proportioned, 
but not exactly according to modern no- 
tkanp of comfort. The outside <if the 
building struck the passing traveller with 
*we and a gloomy kind of admiration; 
<the inside caused a sort of .shuddering, as 
if suddenly chilled. Such was the sensa- 
tion which the surprised Elizabeth ac_ 
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knowledge*!, as Arlrngfiacn ushered her 
into & large, magnificent, heavy-looking 
saloon, and wished her joy. of becoming 
mistress of Westhaven Park, 
- Tlie day was cold and lowering; andau* 
fcamn, far advanced, w*s just HngeringoU' 
tfee border of winter. 

The* old housekeeper, uncertain of the 
actual moment of their arrival, and anrare 
of her master's general aversion to a waste- . 
„ fW expenditure of firing, had kept a. very 
frugal fine, jasfc ready to be bknm into' 
a btefce when^ tibia travellers should ap- 
pear, 

Elizabeth had underatood ftonr Arfing^ 
ham buaself* and from lady Cotijum, that: 
WestimvenJHouae waa okt&shumed, ao& 
somewhat gkxtasy ; and iadfeed, jonce Misfr 
Cabman h**l>lostall hopes of ever beoom^ 
ing^its mistress, she had' represented the 
place altogether* as the moat hideous, and 
sombre d^n imagu»ble— a sort o£ paint* 
mg whicfe the more fortunate MissVerv 
t«l set dtom rather too entirely, to 
the account of envy. The account, in* 
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deed, rather gave her pleasure, as afford- 
ing a greater scope for her own taste in 
the new furniture and decorations which 
she projected. In imagination, - she be- 
held the long, nafrbw. windows, in their 
deep square, recesses* give, place to the 
elegant French j^^r^i opening into a 
light veranda*- The dark, waimcot and the 
old tapestry toottld: easily foe removed, and 
replaced by crimson cloth and Costly mir- 
rors ; the furniture, she supposed, must be 
old-fehioned, for:she had dways heard 
that tbe,late Mi& Ariingham was a very re- 
tired, unfashionable, good sort of nobody ; 
but whatever flie had expected was . cer- 
tainly Ar exceeded by the reality; and 
when Mr:' iAi^Unghama congratulated her 
on her arrival at the seat of his fore- 
fathers, she *feas too much overwhelmed 
with astonishment, very nearly allied to a 
shock, to reply exactly as he expected. 

"For Heaven's sake, dotft keep roe. 
freezing here," said she, " but take me $o 
some habitable room, where there is fire 
enough to thaw my half-frozen blood " 
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: Mr.' Arlingham was thunderstruck, and 
letting^ her hand fall from- his ami, he 
walked forward, in a very stately manften 
to a window, whilst his. wife, wrapping 
herself ill her thick shawl, peevishly order* 
ed Mrs. Lowther, the housekeeper,!! 4a 
mak^ up an immense fire. -' t i ^j/> 
Althteaj at time; grieved ; and puovoked 
at h&* sifltterfs folly, endeavoured to « open 
heyey^Sito,the consequences, by pointing 
out .her husband's evident discompo&fcre.- { 
Elizabeth looked - at him, and /itttiek 
with a. sense of her own ill behaviour, was 
rising to approach and apologizes when 
her brother called Arlingham away to look 
at a hosrse which had fallen lame. Eliza- 
beth sat down again, half sullen, half vex- 
ed, and reading her sister's sentiments in 
her eyes, and dreading the rebuke she was: 
so conscious of deserving, die begged Al- 
thea to spare her just then, and burst into 
tears of mingled regret and anger. The feet 
was, Elizabeth had now begun to discover 
that Mr. Arlingham was not exactly the 
husband she had fondly expected, nor onaat 
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all likely to comply with all the changes 
she had been so long meditating. She 
had gradually been relinquishing in ha* 
own mind many of the more expensive 
alterations she once dared to think of, but 
still she anticipated some, and certainly 
expected to find that a much greater de- 
gree of fashion and cortrfbit might be 
found than was really the case. She look- 
ed round and saw nothing but die lum- 
ber of years, carefully kept, and frequently 
tlolfiilly repaired, but nothing that could 
satisfy a young and modish wife. The 
magnitude of her wants and: wishes at 
once struck her eyes, and the improfcabi* 
Iky of ever attaining them her rhlnd. 

Arlingham himself had always thought 
so highly of every thing belonging to his 
family, that he had rather preferred the 
soBdtmementoes of other years, to lie more 
evanescent ornaments of the present day, 
and: had in oonsequenee represented to his 
wife, as he himself saw them, rather than 
as they were, the glories of former times, 

A very good dinner, rather substantial 
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than tasty, served ««* exquisite, obi chlite, 
and. la blazing fire in the cfqacioiia' jbtate 
grate, samewfiat reconciled Elizabeth to 
her situation ; and she exerted all hefr-eiv < 
ddavours, ahd put'oft her 'tfweetestf smifcg, ' 
to wm ha- husband backto good-h$ipipur r 
in which Althea gladly joined*: - -; ,jj ' i *"■ ; 

. *«. rpj^ pn^ect &om these Windows is 
so lovd^," said Altiiea^^ that I moist »;/ 
gpet t&e necessity >df getting it ^fclt. r :I t 
quite long for morning to ascend that ; 
beautffiil hilli* :<> - ;;_,;„■• . -vi' , 

" I am Very glad sopae pari; of itty fe* * 
mily <*an find any thing to praise," implied 
Mr. Arlinghanfc :«"* I shall be happy j to 
escort yw, ■ Mitt* Vernon, to any part of 
my favourite walks. It is natural I should 
be attached to tla^ 4 place, for my afroertors 
built ajad beautified it, ami its antiquity id t 
a ptkxrf ofits respectability: My mothiiv 
aiady of great beauty and elegance, ai* i 
ways redded here, and contrived to keep : 
.herself from freezing even in this very 
f oom f and in many a dreary winter/ 1 ' 

V0L.X • £ ' "■[:■•: J 
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"These rowa are, however, bettec est* 
culatddfiwaufunttthan winter, certebly," 
saM Afe&e*"fi*ihcy ateofa,pKQ$gjgm 
magnitutlfv «n& I ow© I always ^ th** 

r<*% awUdge the abefcee <*f Ifcfc ftsa- 
nating scenery." 

" jfe fe V a«M EftMfctW wta M a* 
vanl . tineft sfKiken uAfttt-efc&ed *►; " 1 
think ; the , vigwa ajapea* ddightfu} ; JftiH 
daehrel&aithtt glmiiJi^fceai^thi&e&i 
oelknt soup much more enhwftiftg a©4 
reatowtiv* a&ar my jfttfney- than; the 
foetfc gre*» MPs* and thj* old thiaa a> 
most a* wli wQctlfc. looking afe I *ev.« 
bukdii ^nffajdwi^ift my life; I.oewchiste 
this k au fce»ktt% Chadefk'' .,••• 

Net* to .hfe ftnttfc and . hi* &tt% es- 
tate,, Mr. A diag h w prijsedtto.Qldrobwe, 
and had actually w&te* to, eoier hfe 
hoiisekefepei do aocv* up. thfr fiqsti dinter 
hi* wife caisuj.b«.9\BaJv»ifl© oa tb» .if*. 
luahfe triateute. 

This fortunate ohBfflfAwtioa, of filia^eA's 
had much more effect on his sullen, tem- 
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per than Iter smiles, and he tinned his 
eyes; with a very gracious expression from 
her to his chaatfa— & Yey,, it is exquisitely 
fine, aigr cfear " said he, 5* and has bee* in 
my family for many generations, and I 
Relieve eveiy piece, unbroken; I ho£e it 
will descend uranjtaored to my children V 
children. Y&ii have a taste this, way, 
have you?" 

Elizabeth*, glad to he restored to favour 
on such> easy terms, avowed* * passion fbr 
old china*, thougik she had never given 
the subject a moment's thought before-, 
sad Mr. Arhnghani. expatiated with de- 
light on> the quantity lie possessed of t&te ' 
valuable commodity; and the pains he 
and his mother had taken in former times, , 
to arrange $ great deal of it m the most 
besuttfbl forms, several presses of which ' 
he promised to shew the ladies o» the 
foUo wing day. / 

Elizabeth's regrets were all renewed 
when she and Althea retired to their bed- 
chambers, when the eid-fasiuonad bed- 

b« - 
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steads, with high canopies and dark velvet 
hangings, looked more dreary than any- 
other part of the household furniture. 

" Lord! Althea, did you ever behold 
such an assemblage of rubbish in your 
life?" asked Mrs. ArHngham. " How 
am I ever to live in the midst' of it? and 
what eloquence of mine will avail in pro- 
curing a change ? Yet a thorough change 
Imust and wilt h^ve^ that's cerimrl" 

" I am sure your usual style of per- 
suasion, if persuasion you call it, will ne- 
ver do," replied Althea. " I do not my- , 
self believe that ArHngham Will consent 
to half the innovations you talk of, and 
^certainly I think you had better begin 
your requests sparingly and coaocbngty." 

" What an abominable thing it is, Al- 
thea, that a man's temper never can be 
known, or' even guessed at, before mar- 
riage! Who could have supposed that 
Charles was really so unaccommodating a 
creature ? — so lately married too !" 

Althea smiled significantly—" I won- 
der," said she, " whether Arlingham ever 
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makes a siqiilar remark. But to tell yon 
the truth, I never did believe he was a 
very pliant youth, nor did I expect much 
more compliance than you have found. 
He is not a particularly wise man, and 
not the less obstinate for that. He 
is not liberal ; and having been so many 
years accustomed to see his mother satis- 
fied with every thing about her, he does 
not exactly understand why y<?u shoukj 
object to the same objects which gave 
her ^abundant delight I am much mis- 
taken, too, if Mr- Arlingham ever for- 
gets that his wife had no fortune, and 
therefore ought to have no ideas separate 
from the husband who raised her to afflu- 
ence/ You have an arduous task before 
you,, my dear sister, and you must -play 
your part wit!} great delicacy to play it 
successfully. You must not rush at once 
into the multitude of demands you medi- 
tate making, and you must preface your 
wish of altering one thing by your admi- 
ration of another. 19 • - 
* Ah !■ the old china for instance. How, 
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I despise such unmanly fiddle-de-clee sort 
of pleasures! And to tell you the truth, 
Althea, I do not tackmine the system of 
cringing and flattering, even a husband, 
to gain one's own ends, and I am a little 
surprised that you do." 

?• What c«h you di>?.. ff you can set 
yoursdf dowa here, contented with what 
you &td, yioti wail mt require any exer- 
tion of this systeta; hut if you are deter- 
mined upon alteration, surely persuasion 
is preferable to riolesace, even if they were 
-equally efficacious* Altercation is so dis- 
tressing &nd £» disgraceful, that the flat- 
tery which might be reprehensible in any 
other ait uation x£ .life, is praiseworthy if it 
preserves unity 'between married folks. 
jBearides, if ym deride the puerile tastes of 
your husband, how ban you expect other 
people will respect them? I do not mean to 
flatter you, when I say that your under- 
standing is so superior to Arlingham's, that 
it is in your power to give him conse- 
quence by adopting his tastes, and making 
it ajipear that he follows your lead* where 



these tastes are not exactly such as a more 
manly mind would approve. However, 
it is so impossible to give particular advice - 
upon generpl fute^ that X must leave you 
to your own judgment, *nd trust your 
success to the influence which mildness 
and persuasion will ever add to the beauty 
of a young wife.** 

Mr. Arlingham's step was heard in the 
gallery, and Althea hastily retreated to 
her own apartment 



f J : * 
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CHAPTER IX, 



• «»»»*»» » +*■»»*#*»>»»> 



-The lady thus addressVi her spouse— ■ 

What a mere dungeon is this house ! 
. J3y no means large enough ; and was it, 
Yet this dull room, and that dark closet, 
' Those hangings with their worn-out face*. 
Long beards, long noses, and pale wees, 
Are such an antiquated scene. 
They overwhelm me with the spleen. Cowpir. 

The breakfast-table was very harmoni- 
ously attended the following morning; 
and the day proving very wet, was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Arlingham a very proper 
one for his exhibition of old china, and he 
expressed himself, upon the whole, rather 
glad that the weather had so entirely 
promoted his purpose. 

Elizabeth's aim was to please and keep 
him in good-humour; and stealing an 
arch glance at AJthea, and shrugging tier 
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shoulders unobserved, she professed her 
willingness to be introduced to the society 
of teapots, vases, and jars, of which her 
husband was so enamoured. She behaved 
extremely well through. the whole show, 
admired and exclaimed (for herself) very 
judiciously, for she fixed upon the very 
groups upon which he most prided him- 
self; and to crown the whole, she pro- 
fessed her belief that the late Mrs. Arling- 
ham mijst have been a very clever woman, 
arid possessed of a very correct and judi- 
cious taste. The survey of the china was 
followed by that of the whole house ; and 
Elizabeth, whilst she praised the size and 
goodness of the apartments, and the beau- 
ty of prospect which every window dis- 
played, could not . help, now and then, 
throwing in a hiht of improvement in the 
range of furniture aiyi decoration. 

To these hints Mr. Arlingham wa^per-v 

fectly silent, but he did not look displeased ; 

and Althea looking significantly at her 

sister, whilst she gave her band^ an em- 

. E3 
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phatio pressure, checked the angry «et)M- 
tioii8 which her rising colour bespoke in 
danger of breaking forth. A few sen- 
tences of disapprobation nevertheless shew- 
ed themselves perforce, as she glanced 
round on the heavy chairs which filled 
the grand saloon, and which really taxed 
her strength to move. The costly mirrors, 
in frames of immense magnitude, family 
pictures of old gentlemen in flowing wigs, 
with one hand in the breeches pocket, and 
the other spread out, with one foot ad- 
vanced — and simpering dames in stiff 
sAtins, with long waists, and bosoms up 
to their chins, with long ruffles and an 
open fan — a wide, high chimney, and a 
forlorn-looking grate, with a low brass 
fender, and a cumbrous settee at each end 
of the room — sucfe was the apartment in 
which Elisabeth was to receive her com- 
pany ^herself the greatest contrast to the 
whole; and Althe* hardly wondered that 
she condemned it without reserve, though 
without abge*. Stilt Mr. Arlinghatn said 
nothing, and Elizabeth's temper was al- 

a 
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most exhausted, when be was fortunately 
eafiedWtty, and the tWt) sisters retreated 
to Althea'fl d*asshig-i©dm, to telk ©Iter 
the horrible pbce$ they had been inspect* 
ihg. 

"go this k what people call lilftrryitig 
Well, I suppose," said Elizabeth, it ortce 
discarding' the srtiileS she had with diffi- 
culty thus tang preserved. • 

* And is it not?" refflietf AKhea. * fcatt 
lh<2 mere in<totribrance of o!d<ftehkmed 
fliHIitttre, and ft Gothfe nTftasiort, destroy* 
ft once the substantial cotofotf * of i good 
fbrtana, a lovely shuatfott, and a husbdhd 
without vieesy though not wholly without 
errors? My dear Elizabeth, be less fasti- 
dkus, be less inclined' to cavil at trifles, 
and more disposed to acknowledge th« 
thousand bks«ngs yoor situation eonffert 
flpWi yourself, a«d enables you to bestow" 
«n diner*.* 

*Fi*y, when ydtt entnnerafe nrjr ad^ 
vantages, dorft "forget flie conversational 
-powers of my husband," saief Mrs. Arlihg- 
tiato/sartft^eaBy. • M Hdw eloquently tBd 
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1%e ejxpatiatje on- the charms of bis shell* 
and jars ! — How complacently did he in- 
diije his ear to the sound of his bowls of 
tone dragOn* as he rung their changes ! 
However, all that I could excuse, for I 
never suppose^ him a man <rf extraordi- 
uary erudition^ if he would but tet me 
€RJO{y my taste as much as he does his 
own. How can; I receive n*y friends in. 
4jjhat immense eave, furnished as it new 
ifi? Consider hotyr impossible it is to hear 
people speak across the worn* and how 
#imos$ equally inppOs&ible it is to move 
the chain? to .any nfigbbourfiood with 
each other* How tPhilipson would laugh 
and quiz me!" ; ; .•• . _ . 

t . « Recollect how you laughed and quiz- 
zed him for having] such prim; little 
painted chairs, with bamboo seats, which 
yoji insisted upon' not being able to bear 
the weight of any thing heavier than a 
feather,, As to your own, which I acjoiow- 
Jedge would be amiply Vi^cient for the 
rptpndity of sir Thomas Cotflf^n himself, 
you v ;b#ye, fortunately, faotpHgi to lift 
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them about for you, . But, trifling apart, 
let me conjure, you not to wake these 
things a matter of consequence to your 
own feelings or of dispute wijh Arling : 
h$un. He will neve* be driven or , teazed 
ii>tb any measure, depend upon it, but I 
think he may be persuaded. As to what 
people will say, that is really so weak an 
argument, th^t if I did not know how 
dangerous a weapon ridicule is, even in 
the hands of simpletons, I should not 
notice it. But of this you may be sure* 
th&t people will not accuse you of the 
want of elegant and fashionable ideas— 
that great responsibility will attach to 
Ajlingham, and he alone will be blamed" 

* But that is very unpleasant," an- 
swered Mrs, Arlingham. " I wish him 
to be admired and respected, and should 
suffer my self to know that people ridiculed 

. " With those sentiments, my dear Eli- 

2abeth, I am .perfectly satisfied. If yon 

fe$r the laugh of the world on your hus- 

. band's account, I am persuaded your own 
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manners towards him will be 'what they 
ought to be, since if you do not appear, 
at least, to respect him, rest assured no 
one else will. However a woman may 
shine at her husband's expemain the eyes 
of fools, she pays the price of the appro- 
bation of the wise. M , 

Elizabeth* fknlts were those of ft tort 
hasty temper, not Of a defective heart or 
understanding. In marrying so much 
above herself, she believed she had secured 
every earthly good; and seeing Ariittg- 
ham a man of fashionable manners, and 
stylish appearance in himself,, she had not 
anticipated so great a contrast hi >fck estet* 
blfehmeftt. She acknowledged the )ostlee 
pf Althea's reasoning, and felt her own 
folly; and took her place at the head of 
her table with gay and easy smiles. - Ar* 
Engham was in high gobdJramow, arid 
every thing passed off smoothly. A pAto* 
sant hour after dinner enticed them into 
the park, and here Elizabeth had no oe«^ 
sfc>n* to assume a tone if approbation, 4b# 
the scenery was deligfttftiL The- vstrie* 
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gated hues of latter auttfm*i tvere rich and 
highly picturesque; a murmuring water- 
fall, and a richly-toned Eolkn harp in a 
summer-house window, jofoied with the 
melody of a thousand birds; and the wes- 
tern dcy streamed with the luxuriant 
brightness of a setting September sun. 

The scene diffused a serene cheerful- 
ness through the breast of each spectator^ 
and induced from each to all a sentiment 
of tenderness and good-will. The depart- 
ing sun warned them, however, that the 
evening air blew chill, and they returned 
to the house. Arlhigham drew one of 
the ponderous settees round to the fire, 
and laughed, for the first time, at its taag- 
nitude: Elizabeth laughed too, and con* 
quered the inclination which, at first as- 
sailed her, of catching at so good an open- 
ing to propose a reform. Althea took up 
the novel of Cawiilla, and proposed read- 
ing aloud ; George Vemcxn leaned back in 
ooe;eocaer of tie settee; 2nd Arlingham 
readily offered his hands to hold stme 
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netting-silk his wife was beginning to 
wind. 

Supper interrupted the placid scene; 
but after they had dismissed the sandwich- 
tray, Mr. Arlingham turned, to Elizabeth, 
end said—" I have been thinking, my 
dear, that though this heavy style of mag- 
nificence was very well for my mother, 
yet it appears rather out of character for 
young folks like ourselves. I do not, 
however, intend to new-model the whole 
house, but I think you shall write for a 
new drawing-room suite, and dining-room 
also ; and I think two spare bedrooms 
shall be more moderftly furnished. I am 
not willing to do. too much at once,^but 
we can always add, you know, if we find 
it necessary. What would you like for 
the drawing-room ?" . ' 

Nothing could exceed Elizabeths as- 
tonishment at this arrangement, except 
the delight which it inspired. She gaily 
kissed her husband's cheek, aapd thanked 
him with all her heart for this kind con- 
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sideratioh .of her wishes; $hd greatly did 
she now rejoice that she had left the pro- 
posal to come entirely from himself. 

The discussion _ of tastes and opinions 
followed ; and Akhea, with all the plea- . 
sure of a good heart, entered into the aj^ 
guments for and against this or that dif- 
ferent mode or» colour* Scarlet cloth and 
black velvet trimmings were at last 
fixed 011 for the dining-room, with appro- 
priate furriiture; but the drawing-room 
required a longer consideration, 

Arlingham's mind was not a capacious 
one ; it was better calculated for the fur- 
nishing an aparthient than discussing the 
affairs of the nation, or the Enjoyment of 
literature. 

Of this Elizabeth was well aware, and 
believing she should lose nothing of ele- 
gance and fashion in her rooms by entrust- 
ing the whole business to him at once, she 
paid him the acceptable compliment of 
leaving the arrangement of her drawing- 
room to his taste. 

He set about the business with all the v 
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importance of a man engaged in the mcfet 
TOotnentou* concerns. He was* however, 
so really desirous of thoroughly pleasing 
his wife, that be took Althe* iirto oil his 
-consultations, and they very gravely en- 
tered into a laborious discftisskra on dm- 
pertes, &c; and though Althea eftnkl not 
awid detecting the vacancy of Artiftg- 
ham's mind, she rejoiced tfr discover I 
goodness of haul, which, by propetf and 
'mdulg^trnanagetaent, might be generally 
directed to desirable purposes* 
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1 will not be slack 
To play my part in fortuue^s pageant. 

Shakespeare 

Tas teste and celerity of London work 
men were never more conspicuous than 
in the rapid change they effected, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Arlingbam's hurtying 



orders at Westhaven. Once resolved to 
oblige his wife, he gave himself np time 
for thoughts which might bring repent- 
ance, or at least regret, with them. 
• The gentleman upholsterer cttrae over 
in a postchnwe— wagons laden With de- 
gaticies followed; and the grand saloon 
-soon became the repository of more ar- 
ticles of furniture than Elizabeth could 
iiiid either names or uses for, : 

Althetfs address saved her sister from 
the mortification of exposing her dgno- , 
ranee to the consequential tradesman, and 
they wandered together through the 
splendid confusion which constitutes the 
arrangement of a fashionable apartment. 
Arlingham astonished Mr* Barton by in- 
quiring an immediate account of the at- 
tendant expenoe; and in spite of all the 
obsequious requests of the furnishing gen- 
tleman, that he might be allowed the 
honour of seeing Mr. Arlingham's name 
in his books, he chose to pay for every 
thing on the spot, and took especial care to 
claim .every deduction allowed to a ready- 
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'money customer. Mrs. Arlinghaxn sighed, 
as she looked from the modern elegance 
of her magnificent saloon to the still dreary 
and ancient lumber which filled her com- 
mon sitting-rooms, and which appeared 
more than ever frightful from the contrast, 
and from the conviction she felt, that she 
had now gained the utmost point of in» 
; dulgeace in that way ; she was, however, 
very grateful, and very much delighted 
with what she had gained, and too politic 
to shew she wished for more. She sfr» 
ranged the despised furniture as well as 
she could/ and- looked forward to the 
following Sunday with great satisfao 
tion* which was to be the signal that her 
bouse was ready for the reception of the 
neighbouring families. Eagerly this sig- 
nal was obeyed;* and Elizabeth was soon 
gratified by seeing her door thronged with 
equipages, and hearing encomiums on her 
elegant taste, in the choice of her new 
decorations,, the credit of which she rather 
blushed as she gave to her husband. Visits 
followed calk~~and Westhaven and its 
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vicinity rescinded with gaiety. To &o> 
Aifoighom justice, however economical 
he might be on common occasions, he cer- 
tainly ganre vtery handsonae entertainments, 
Tfrhen he did fall into an extravagance 
of that kind ; and Elizabeth had the satis* 
faction ' of « presiding alt a table covered - 
with delicwifes, served. up in mdssy gilt 
plate; and tfce> mostsuperb ehina^ cut glass, 
&c. which,' though hot modem, were too 
substantially good -and beautifol not to be 
admired: but these bridal galas over, 
Arlingham began to hint at expenee, and 
hfcs dislike of a life of. bustle and visiting; 
and winter now dBrawing rapidly on, Eli- 
zabeth the more readily complied with 
his wishes to remain more at home, par- 
ticularly as she bad a scheme in her head, 
to fill her house with, staying company 
at Christmas — a scheme, however, of 
which her husbflrtd $t present was, quite 
ignorant. 

Amongst those families whose very res- 
pectable appearance - at church had led 
Elizabeth to expect the compliment of a 
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call, wis one group, consisting of a gentle- 
man and lady, three daughters,, and two 
young men, whom she supposed to be 
the sons. She had been much struck by 
the singular propriety and gentility of 
their dress and maoners^ had inquired their 
name, and learnt from ArKngham, with 
no small suffusion on Ins cheek at the 
-same moment, that they were called Pan- 
ton. In vain she had looked amongst the 
gay parties who called to congratulate and 
ta criticise, for this family ? they cafrne no* ; 
and when all expectation of seeing them 
at Westhaven was over, though they still 
appealed regularly at church, and some- 
times met her in her walks and rides, she 
mentioned to Arlingham he? wonder, that 
they alone* of all the genteel people in 
the neighbourhood, had absented them- 
selves. 

Ariinghani looked ratfeer silly, and tried 
to turn the conversation ; but Efiaabetk 
stat continued to uqge it, and at length 
learned that a most vexatious lawsuit at 
that moment pended between- the turtr 
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'parties,, iQ wose^vi^cQ of a prosocwtiw^ 

begi«p up »-«fW«^»t of mgex>, 00 Arling* 

luam'a p^ ^gsfttefc JVaak.Panfe*, ^he 

-seoo&cl s^n», ftflr shooting without a licence. 

In vain JMr. Ifritpi} had offered every 

<H$K&U*tiag apology. 4rl*ngMn wa$ be* 

yomJt measure tei**eioiis of; bis game* -fw* ; 

*o %ttagfif4 agp&m&l and Mr, Bwitqjv 

*wfe^ CQuId itt spate feis.wqf&ey, >v*fr obliged . 

to pay tfa® penalty. The too. ewawion 

fe€titt& that revenge j$ sweet*, prompted 

Fto&ton. tx> yctaliatgj aftd a sip&U field> 

sepaqatiftg the, /two es$&t£s> add equally 

valuable to swih, became the subject of 

lifc^iliofk Mjr, Pwt^a immg* vwfaptu-, 

nafiely dieowTered tha£ some-word*- w au 

otjseure deed might be wsested into a. sort 

of ackm>wkdgmf3*t of his right. Ex* 

pence apw beoaiKLg aaotjject of subardi* 

nate care; o&k te deprive Ariinghara of 

thifepotte^on,, the first wish of his life. 

A t^0^fa^$harre of rancour marked the 

proceedings. a* both sides; and nothing 

could be n*oiie offensive, to Ariinghaia, 

thftB to hew any of tbe foowly mentiwed. 
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Elizabeth, to whom every species of quar- 
relling was hateful, (excepting, perhaps, 
those little disputes with her husband 
which were intended to confirm her bwn 
supremacy) eWdeatvoured to argue the irri- 
tated Arlingham into a more Christian- 
like, frame of mind; but she found with 
grief, that Arlingham was of a litigious, 
quarrelsome temper, delighting in law, 
and that a shooting-season seldom pasted 
by without- two or three prosecutions 
against his neighbours. Already he and 
his gamekeeper had been engaged in se- 
veral disputes ; and the sound of a gun 
drew him continually from the fireside, in 
the worst weather, to endeavour at de- 
tecting the culprit Elizabeth, who had 
fancied several of the gentlemen very eold 
in their manner to Arlingham, and back- 
ward in accepting his invitations to West- 
haven, wondered at it no longer; but she 
bitterly deplored the cause, and wished 
she had married, like Isabella, in a more, 
humble, but fer more happy situation. 
Determined, however, to shew that she 
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shared not in the unenviable feelings of 
her husband, she always made a point of 
returning the bows of the Mr. Fantans 
and die smiling cUitsies of the ladies, with 
more warmth and cordiality than those of 
any other person, to the great annoyance 
of Aiiinghaift, who generally complained 
of such conduct in no very placid terms, 
and in spite of Altheats remonstrances, 
who augured the worst effects from such 
a mode of behaviour. Elisabeth either 
pouted or laughed, according to her own 
humour ; and Althia, to whom the daily 
bickerings, for they could no* be actually 
called quarrels, became more and mort 
painful, at length determined to accept 
Mrs. Charlton's repeated invitations, and 
accompany her to J London for the winter, 
again postponing her intended visit to 
Isabella" till spring. Elizabeth expostu- 
lated. ' 

u Why will you leave me ? indeed how 
can you," said she, " seeing how much 1 
want your advice, Althea? I err eontinu*. 

vou i. f \ ' ' 
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ally, even with you at my side ; how then 
do you imagine I can go on as I ought 
when you desert me ?" 

" Elizabeth," replied Althea, very grave- 
ly* " you are so much older than myself, 
that I never offer advice without feeling 
that I am impertinent, and though you 
repeatedly ask for it, your total disregard 
sTiews its futility. Could I, by remaining 
longer here, save you from the unhappi- 
ness I see too clearly you are preparing 
for yourself, most willingly would I stay; 
but I can do no good ; and indeed I am 
not certain but that once left to your own 
entire management, you may be tempted 
to think more for yourself, and not hazard 
disagreements which my little influence 
can no longer be exerted to counteract" 
. " But, good Heaven ! Althea, who can 
bear such a quarrelsome, litigious, sordid 
temper as the man's I have to deal with ? 
He frightens away all my friends and ac- 
quaintance, and absolutely prevents my 
knowing the very family whom of all others 
1 most wish to visit." 
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** And whjr sO? They appear very plea- 
ding; I &H6w ; bttt that comfortable spirit 
of opposition, so, unfortunately implanted, 
in most minds, alone makes 1 them seem 
doubly desirable, because to you unattain- 
able. Arlingham is, unluckily, not popu- 
lar, for his habits are not those of concilia- 
tion, and consequently, those with whoth 
he is at variance are more apt to lye pitied 
and Over-rated, whilst he is, perhaps, un- 
deservedly blamed.^ , • 

" But is it not hard, very hard, that I, 
whose habits were always «6 far removed 
from any tiling like disputing, should 1*5 
thus tied for life to sudi a quarrelsome 
creature?* - * 

Althea smiled a little archly— *"\Ho# 
far you may claim any merit for good h&» 
mour, in a situation which never offered 
any inducement to a contrary conduct, I 
know not ; but 6urely you wifi not boast 
of too much forbearance now; In a word, 
my dear sister, yoii ^aie playing nto^t -dan- 
gerously with your own peate, in Uuia 

. 286365B 
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continually thwarting w even arguing 
with Afiingham, If he be quarrelsome, 
he does not seem disposed to be so with 
.you. You have no pretext for interfering 
Jn his dispute? with others, for I am per- 
suaded his temper will never be improved 
jjy such mean?* nor will you- serve those 
with whom he is at variance, by taking 
their part against him. You saw* in the 
instance of your saloon, what power you do 
possess, when properly ar\d kindly exerted; 
why then try any other ?" 

" But I am so persuaded that he treated 
those Fan tons very ill, that I must take 
their part — I cannot bear they should 
fancy I am prejudiced against them, for 
.sveiy body speaks of them so highly, and 
„I am £o desirous of at last reconciling mat- 
ters between them, and Arlingham" 
"« " At the expence of your own quiet," 
said: AUhpa, reproachfully : " : well, you 
,tnust fact as you please, but I taust do the 
_&<&5; and as I find I cannot do any good 
?hy fifcyipgn I mus^ be allowed to accept 
Mrs. Charlton's invitation ; and I shall ac- 
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eordingly write torday, and invite, her, 
with your leave, to come for me when- 
ever it suits her. I will come again to 
you, however, whenever I can da any 
real good; but do not send for me upon 
every frivolous dispute,, of which you 
have so many — Remember, Elizabeth, 
though I call them, as in themselves sepa- 
rately they yxe^frivoloust,. they become, in 
the aggregate,, dreadfully and fatally $e- 
rious." , .... 

Three days after this conversation, Mrs. 
Charlton arrived at Westhaven, and such 
was the efifect Atthetf s advfce had at the 
time on her sister, thit during that lady'* 
continuance there; aB was pe&ee and har* 
motty; and Mwi Gharftdn'tbaUy left them 
kflpressed 'with ati idea that *tltey had 
ccm^uei^theMt^i^asp^Itled sN liid sd 
touch depleted,' an#* adopted thfc Softly 
method of r *^eurtng 5 d6njug*l IteppiriestfW 
muftiaL feitoearafi&e. \ 
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CHAPTER XI 

For bear me, Hero, wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a$ 

a Scotch jig, a measure, and a cinque-a-pace : the first 

suit is hot and hasty, like a Scotch jig, and full as tamas- 

' tical ; the wedding, mannerly-modest, as a measure, fall 

' <rt state and ancientry ; and then comes sepentaaee, and 
with his bad legs falls into the cinque-a-pace, faster and 
faster, 'til lie sinks into his grave. Smiles* ea*i* 

The parting between the sisters was very 
painful to both, for Elizabeth was well 
aware of the influence Althea's.more placid 
and considerate tan per, had on her own 
tasty one, an£ likewise pa AtUnghan^, 
who frequently relinquished a mean sor- 
did plan, because he was. ashamed she 
should witness it He pressed h6r very 
cordially to return speedily to Westhayen* 
and actually presented her with a five- 
pound note, a present which she would 
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willingly have returned, but from the fear 
erf disobliging him. «* 

The travellers found no inducement o& 
the road to tempt them to prolong their 
journey, but made their way rapidly to 
the small, hut elegant house of Mrs. Charl-^ 
ton, in Beaumont-street, where Althea 
was immediately conducted to a most 
comfortable suite ofapartments, which she 
was desired to consider exclusively her 
own. It was really a relief to a mind' 
lake Althea's, so full of all the mild and 
placid virtues, to fiadf her days undis- 
turbed by caprice or wrangling, and t6 
live without the constant fear of hearing 
two parsons, who ought to conciliate each 
other, eternally snapping and thwarting. 
She longed to see how Isabella and Philip- 
son conducted themselves, arid expected, 
from the well-known sweetness of Isa- 
bella's temper, a very different exhibition 
of married life from that she had witnessed 
at Westhaven. Mrs. Charlton promised to 
take her to Feltham Vicarage early in the 
spring; and desiring, her in the mean 
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time (So make herself easy about her si** 
fc*r s, and enjoy the novel pleasures of a 
London winter,, she amply provided her 
with the means, and set her the example 
by her own cheerful participation— soberly. 
Mrs. Charlton's acquaintance was very 
select* and of course not very extensive. 
She had no saving clause for high-bred 
vice, nor did she disdain humble virtue. 
Her own manners* at once easy, correct, 
and always cheerful, intimidated the vi- 
tious, and inspired the good with cofi&» 
dencer, and her house was theirfiosein re- 
sortfof the gay, the young, and /foe ami- 
able of both sexes, at the same time that 
it was the afylum of the unfortunate and 
the reftfge of the unhappy. Do not let it 
be inferred from this that Mrs; Charlton 
^vafr a methodistical wdtaaiv averse rto 
gaiety and amusement — far from it She 
was truly aijd fervently religious ; and she 
best shewed the true nature of religion, 
by its cheerful influence on her spirits and. 
temper. She had not passed through her 
youth without many and very severe 
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trials ; but the God in whom she trusted 
had assisted her through them ; and though 
she had not ceased to remember and tb 
feel, she grieved, if she still did grieire, in 
solitude.- — " I have no right," sli'e would 
say, " to vex oi* trouble others with mf 
sorrowful feelings. A little exertion wifi 
bear me through the hours- 1 must give 
to society, and there are always times of 
retirement, for the indulgence of melan- 
choly emotions, without damping the spi- 
rits of those around u$" ' 

All this required an effort ; but Mrs. 
Charlton was equal to any thing which 
made others happy, though at the expence 
of her own feelings at the time. 

Althea, to whom London, itself was a 
novelty, and a source of continual pleasure 
and surprise, found infinite amusement, 
even in the mere change of scene which 
her windows supplied, and scarcely wish- 
ed, during the day, for a more varied en* 
jjoyment; whilst in the evening, Mts; 
Charlton dretr round her a circle, Where 
r3 
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eonui was never known, A violent cold, 
caught during the journey from West- 
haven Park, had hitherto prevented her 
going to any public places ; hut as soon 
as she was quite recovered* she made la 
point of .taking Althe^ to the theatres, &c, 
and of course her pleasures were increased, 
if npt ; her happiness* two- words, which, she 
had learnt to consider as not synonymous. 

It was impossible that a young woman 
with so much discernment and reflection as 
Althea Vernon possessed, could avoid ma- 
king certain comparisons upon the diffe- 
rent degrees and kinds of comfort enjoy- 
ed by married and single persons. 

" I begin to suspect you of a design^ 
my dear friend," said she to Mrs, Charl- 
ton one mqrning: 

" I have p, great .many designs and 
schemes, I honestly confess," replied that 
lady, " but none which can be inimical to 
your happiness. Of what do you suspect 
me?" 

" Of an indention: to frighten . me from 
the dangers of married life, by shewing 
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mfc all tie independence and enjoyment? 
of celibacJy. Who that lives with yob* 
and observes the complete pftwer you pos^ 
sess of pleasing yourself* would be so silly* 
as to marry ? You put me in mind of 
the centurion, in the scriptures — f I say to* 
this man, go, and he goeth ;* and I can- 
not help glancing back a recollection or 
two at Westhaven, which certainly do 
not heighten my predilection for matri- 
mony, particularly when opposed to all I 
see here." ' 

* You must not draw your Conclusions 
so hastily," replied Mrs. Charlton, u nor 
Suffer one or two examples, on either side 
of the question, to determine your opinion.. 
I am< myself inclined to give the prefe- 
rence to a single life, on the gfieat point 
of happiness,, as far as I am myself con- 
cerned; but I dare not pronounce upon; 
it generally; ' I, you know, am rich, in- 
dependent of the world, and able, from? 
particular circumstances, to act exactly as 
I pleasfe— this I could hot !do as a married, 
woman; aadJiaying been so long in tho 
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habit of consulting myself only, IJbeKeve 
I could p^t have been happy under any 
restraint. But you must not take nfce for 
a general example of single, blessedness. 
I am afraid it i$ by no means a state of. 
wmfort to many, who, poor, friendless* 
and unconnected, pass through life, vainly- 
wishing for the endearing ties of kindred* 
and the attentions of affectionate connex- 
ions. At your age, my clear Althea> I 
did not think of being an old maid, nor 
should I have liked the idea ; but we 
none of us know the destiny in* store for 
us> fortunately for oursetv^a-^I am now 
perfectly satisfied with mine, and willing 
to acknowledge the infinite wisdom and 
goodness I can now see conspicuous ifo it.* 

u I should like to know the particulars 
of your history, my dear Mrs. Chariton," 
answered Althea, as she traced the marks 
of /painful remembrance on her friend's 
pale cheek, and marked her tearful eyes. 

"•■Some evening when you and I aue 
tfoe-a~lete, I wiH indulge you," said Mrs* 
Charhon sighing; "but it moat lie w~ 
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premeditated. I could. not sit down to 
give, a regular history of irasery^ which,* 
though I have ceased to suffer from, I carp 
never cease to remember with some de* 
gree of pain, Uiongh no longer witlf 
wretchedness." 

. " If it occasions you one pang to relate 
your former distresses, I will not suffer 
you to encounter it for me," said Altltea 
affectionately ; " and I beg you will for-' 
get the indiscreet wish I uttered and te- 
pcntof." 

" No, my dear, theae recollections are 
now pleasant, and mournful to the soul, 
and I have no objection to revive them. 
We will now wave tike subject. Let me; 
however, recommend to you not to draw 
general conclusions from particular situa- 
tions. I am. a happier woman single thai*' 
I should have bee** married ; but 1 ques- 
tion if old maids in general think a single 
life the happiest, though I firmly believe 1 
there are few married women , who would 
not. gladly exchange the conjugal yoke 
far the powcs of pleasing themselves uncoil 
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trolled; neither draw your ideas of wed- 
ded happiness from the skirmishing kind 
of life you witnessed at Westhaven. I 
hope you will receive a very different im- 
pression of matrimony, at Feltham Vica- 
rage, and prove, by-and-by„ in your own 
person, that marriage may be a state of 
supreme and superior felicity.* 

u That is aU in good time, ten yeary 
hence, in my opinion," replied Althea. 

a At present, I think you are certainly 
better as you are," Mrs. Charlton answers 
ed; "I am apt to think that half the 
miserable marriages we see are in conse- 
quence of people marrying too youngs 
particularly in middling life, and more 
especially on the- part of the woman. 
She becomes a wife without an idea of its, 
duties, and with the expectation of a con- 
tinuance of all those indulgences to which, 
she has been accustomed under her paJ. 
rents' roof. She finds too soon that hfer 
husband canmot perhaps afford these things,, 
even if he wished to do it— she is hurried: 
tfl a dull village, where she finds none of 
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the pleasures she anticipated— is thrown 
into society of which she, had noprevioup 
idea; and most probably finds nofie df the 
sympathy in her disappointed feelings 
which she expected from her hasbarcfe 
who, in his turn, is equally disappointed; 
and under these circumstances, she lose? 
both her temper and her spirits. I would 
therefore have a woman see and know 
something more of the world: and its plea- 
sures than mere theory, before she re- 
nounces them for the fatigues and confine- 
ment of a family, or is snatched from them, 
just as she begins to taste them, by neces- 
sity or caprice. * I would have no woman 
in mediocrity marry before she is five-and- 
twenty. With respect to high life, it is 
very different, at least as marriages in high 
life are eondaeted now--— I suspect, my 
dear, you have had a treatise on matrix 
mony sufficiently long, and tiresome," , 
added Mrs. Charlton, rising. > " It is now 
time to prepare for our visit to Mrs. Sed-> 
ley. You require a relaxation after such 
a prosing sermon" 
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"I think the Sedley s always appear so > 
b&ppy, that I quite love to go there,* re* 
plied .Althea. " I admire Mr- Sedley, he 
is so good-humoured and so attentive to 
her. If e must be a good husband." 

Mrs. Charlton smiled, but made no re- 
ply ; and the ladies retired to dress. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Now near thy long home to be rank'd with the shades* 
Give over tfl frisk it with buxom^rojing maids; 
And, furrow'd with wrinkles, profanely to shroud 
Those bright constellations with age's d«Fk cloud. . 

. Fa ah cosY Horace. 

The parties which met at Mr. Sedley's 
house in Albemarle-street were always 
pleasant, for Mr. Sedley was the most de-* 
lightful man in the world. Such was the 
character which superficial observation 
gave him, and which his gay and elegant 
manners seemed to authorize^ Sensibjey 
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well informed, and animated, always ready 
to promote gaiety, he was of course a ge- 
neral favourite with the young ;■ whilst the 
elders admired' that with so gay a tern, 
and such generally-pleasing manners, he 
was the most attentive man possible to his 
wife*, andr for a roan of his fortune and 
brilliant habits, very domestic. 

Alihea thought of him as the- world 
seemed agreed to think in common, and 
wondered how any woman, blest with' 
such a husband, could be so grave, and 
sometimes she fancied so cross, as Mrs. 
Sedley. 

The party of this evening waft more than 
usually animated, and Mr. Sedley, gallant 
and attentive to every body,, more than 
usually pleasing — * I'm so " glad this fern 
novice in fashionable life has at last so faJ 
vourabie an opporturiity of seeing sdme^ 
thing more brilliant than a dull play or 
more stupid opera," said he to Mrs* Charl- 
ton, aa he ledJUthea up to her, with an' 
evident intention of proposing sortie very; 
pleasant plan. " I hate been so fortunate 
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as. to procure tickets for lady CrembrnVa- 
splendid masquerade, and you must allow 
Mrs* Sedley the pleasure of conducting* 
Miss* Vernon thither, for I dare not aslc 
you to be her chaperon," 

"I shall not go, Mr. Sedley," said hia? 
wife, with a melancholy tone, and a very 
grave face, 

" Pho ! nonsense ! you 'do nbt feel well 
to-day, and are consequently in the dis- 
mals," Mr. Sedley replied, playfully touch** 
itig her cheek, w Do you know, Miss> 
Vernon/' he added, with the fondest and. 
pleasantest air imaginable, " do you know 
I am sometimes obliged to be quite per* 
crmptory with this little wife of mine, and; 
force her into gaiety, or she would im- 
mure herself in the nursery. We have 
had a hard battle this very morning, upon 
the subject of a theatre in miniature I 
want to build at Farnham. Matilda dis- 
likes the. things but I, as I ought, carried 
the day, and she shaff yet perform — no, 
don't let it be Mrs. Sullen, Matilda" 
* ALtheft <&v3d not exactly. comprehend 
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nil this, but she was persuaded that mors 
", w§ks meant than met the ear." Such, 
liowevef, was her admiration of . Mr. Sed* 
ley, and her opinion of his kindness to his 
-wife, that she was more inclined than evej; 
to blame her for a gloomy opposition to 
Ins wishes, than him for inattentioa to he* 
feelings. . To his proposal of taking her to 
the masquerade in question, Althea was 
decidedly averse. She had no wish to go 
to a scene described by all modern novel* 
ists, even to a disgusting repetition, and 
from wjuch all those participators in real 
life whom she had met with turned witl* 
disappointed satiety. 

Mr. Sedley looked -vexed, and she 
thought displeased, whilst his wife, sprit 
?d, and exclaimed — ? Then now / weed 
aotgo?" 

u You must please yourself, I suppose," 
he said, and was turning away; but re T 
covering in a moment the self-possession, 
he had so nearly lost, he said to Mrs. Chart 
ton—" Well, but my dear madapa, if Mis* 
Vernon is so determined against the ma*- 
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querade, I trust you will accompany her to 
Farnham when the theatre is completed. 
Do not cruelly thwart me every way/* 

•* My acceptance of your invitation will 
borne time enough when the theatre really 
is finished, I suppose," replied Mrs. Charl- 
ton, smiling; *• and knowing you as well 
as I do, I do not expect to be summoned 
to Farnhacli -at present." 

" You are too severe," said Mr. Seiiley. 
" It shall be finished; and I will be master 
of half a score different characters in less 
ihan three weeks. I will begin to study 
them to-mor*ow. r ; • ? :.. »■.•: 

" I wish," said Mrs. Chariton, in a low/ 
earnest voice, " 'I wish you . Would- Study 
your own, and profit by the^fcudy* ... 

Althea did not hear Mrs. Chariton's 
words, but she observed that Sedley turn- 
ed on his heel with an air ;of pique, and a 
tolerable suffusion on his face, and she 
concluded he wa$ not much pleased with' 
their import. The next moment the 
Sound of violins and a pipe and tabor gave 
notice of a daii£e>«nd she observed Sedley 
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g&ily whisk ropnda very sLugufcr-looking 
lady, and go off with her in a dancing ste£ 
to the next room. A gentleman imme* 
4iately came up to solicit Althea's band, 
^id on joining the set sh€ ssfr Sediey, 
laughing .and good-humoured, as if he had 
neyerbeeni offended— 3 duwimfcancewhich 
wnvamjediier he must be the best-tempes- 
ed creating breathing. Mrs. Charlton suf- 
fered her to make these remarks without 
comment or contradiction. 

The lady with whom Medley had so un- 
ceremoniously danced off, struck Althea as 
the most curious-looking woman she had 
ever seep. Miss Preston, which she found 
was her name, appeared, from her dress 
and maimer, to be about eighteen — froqi 
her face and figure, on the wrong side of 
forty. . Her dark wig was eurted so jtnlir 
ciously as to conceal the invidious crow*? 
feet & ike comer of her eyes ftpqa transient 
beholders; but a depp line at the top of 
the nose, and a certaux tremulous quiver- 
ing of the cheeks in talking, betrayed hep 
.secret Her throatand bosoqi* wholly e»- 
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posed to view, were coarse, red, and wrink- 
led, though, as a wit observed, " she had 
done her best to gather her wrinkles toge- 
ther, and confine them with a mock corne- 
lian necklace," which " best of imitations" 
likewise adorned her rosy arms. A pair 
of paste ear-rings glittered in her ears ; a 
very scanty dress tff dirty blue crape 
shewed the bad proportions of her figure, 
and very short pettifccfots displayed a silk 
stocking, not many times \vorn since the 
last mangling. She laughed and talked 
very gaily to the men, who had gathered 
round, evidently only to quiz her. To the 
ladies she curtsied, made fine speeches, and 
presented her ungloved hands, loaded with 
trumpery rings. Her style of dancing she 
meant for the extreme of ^animation, and 
nearly sent her knees through her petti- 
coats. 

'** Don't you admire my choice of a part- 
ner?* said Sedley in a low whisper to 
Althea. " She may thahk Mrs.- Charlton 
for catching me, I promise her, for really 
that.godd eld virgin gave me such a by* 
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lecture, that I was covered with confusion, 
and caught at any thing to relieve it, and 
that chanced to be fyliss Preston — good 
luck for Judy, I think." 

u Is she young ?" inquired Althea. 

" Young T replied Sedley, laughing; 
*' I should think she may perhaps be three 
years younger than Mrs. Charlton, and not 
more. Look at the J;wo,. and see how 
they beai'a comparison. I owe your friend 
a grudge, I acknowledge, but can one help 
contrasting the plain, respectable, becom- 
ing style of real gentility and propriety in 
her dress anjl manners, and the tawdry, 
trumpery, affected juvenility of Miss Pres- 
ton's ? We feel persuaded that the one is 
younger than 6he appears, and the other 
endeavours to hide, under all this frippery 
and levity, more years than perhaps really 
belong 'to her. Mrs. Charlton is an un- 
married woman, contented witliher situa- 
tion, to which she does hjortour ; Miss Pres- 
ton is an 6\d maid, heartily tired of her 
cruel lot, and ready to* exchange the difr* 
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graceful epithet, as soon as she can meet 
with a man charitably inclined." 9 

" I do not give you credit for much eha-i 

rity of any kind," said Althea. " I never 

heard so ill-natured a philippic, nor can 

your praise of my friend reconcile me to 

< it" ■ ' , ' 

"Then why do not women dress and 
behave as they ought? *Men Will make 
remarks, and those not charitable ones, 
when old girU thus forget themselves, 
their age, and pretensions. Poor Pres* 
ton ! she, I'm sure, possesses * most en- 
larged and universal charity, for she pro- 
fesses to love all her own sex, but she dotts 
upon ours.*" 

u Pray what did Mrsw Charlton say to 
occasion such a vertigo in your brain, which 
caused so much good hide to Miss Pres- 
-ton?" said Althea. 

" I admire the lurking sarcasm that ques- 
tion contains," replied Sedley, laughing 
and colouring. " Excuse me, however; I 
Dau$t keep my own secrets as long as I 
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can, and you are one of the very last I 
should wish to find them out." 

" What is all this whispering about?* 
inquired Miss Preston, affectedly tapping 
Sedley's arm with her fan. " I do not al- 
low any body to whisper my partners but 
myself; and now I think of it, t remem- 
ber I have a secret to tell you, Mr. Sedley 
—Oh! not at that distatace; you must 
come quite near." 

Althea smiled and drew back, and Sed« 
ley* by a judicious manoeuvre, joined the 
dancers, and escaped the secret 

. '• ■ ' \ > • • '• i 



VOX*!* . 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Dream after dream tanaes, 

Add stiU they dream that they shall atiil msoeef), 

And still are disappointed^ Cow*»eb. 



• Titoe* as he passes us, has a doveVi wing, 
Unsoil'd, and swift, and of a silken sound. Ibid. 

A fortnight passed on, and Althea heard 
no more of Farnham and the theatre, 
though she saw the Sedleys almost every 
day. This interval was marked by letters 
from her two sisters, which, as characteris- 
tic of their sentiments and situation, are 
here transcribed. 

" Westhaven Park. 

" *&Y DEAR ALTHEA, 

u After all my fine expectations 
and gay anticipations Of a London wteter, 



for in spite of old Huriothrumbo*s decla- 
ration that he would not indulge me, I 
persisted in thinking he would, here lam* 
mid here / am likely enough to vegetate 
in Melancholy and profitless splendour. 
Arlingham is woise than ever, and is so 
occupied in shooting and detecting poach- 
ers, that he has no time for any thing else, 
and no wish for any other society than his 
gamekeeper. I have petitioned' and en- 
treated prettily* insisted angrily, and ar- 
gued sturdily, but I can neither petition, 
insist, or argue to any purpose, on the sub* 
ject of a pleasant party at my own house, 
since a London jaunt is so entirely prohi- 
bited, Arlingham wants no gentlemen, 
he says, to whom he must give up his 
time; rior any tadfes who will frivolously 
occupy All mine ; and concludes by ob- 
serving, that his mother was always happy 
at home and alone, always employed, and 
always gay. This eld frump, whose ashes 
her dutiful son disturbs on every occasion 
when he can make her a pattern for me, 
G2 
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seems to have lived with her hands in pas* 
try, her feet in an old pair of wooden clogs* 
which I am often shewn, aijd her few ideas 
immersed in herbs, preserves, and distilled 
waters; and truly the small portion of 
grains nature bestowed on her only son, 
seem to be employed in matters very lit- 
tle more useful, and not so pacific How- 
ever, madam ArUngham, meaning my 
magnanimous self, my dear, is still the en- 
vy of the poor and humble, who gape on 
the elegant carriage which rolls lazily 
through the park, and fancy the lady wrap- 
ped in ' them there beautiful furs' must 
be as happy as she is warm. Now and 
then a few noisy hunters enliven the scene; 
but, fortunately for me, they drink too 
much wine for Arlingham to invite them 
often. Then I have occasionally a grand 
melancholy party of starched county-folks, 
who sit in judgment on all they hear and 
see, and whose whole conversation is re- 
specting high sheriffs, grand juries, and the 
last county ball, whpre they pride them- 
selves on behaving rudely to the town fe- 
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milies, without whose co-operation they 
must have sat still, or danced with their 
own kin. And yet, amongst all this de* 
lectable dulness, 1 have the great satisfac- 
tion of knowing that Mr. Arlingham thinks 
I ought to be the happiest creature alive, 
because 1 am mistress of Westhaven Park 
and a coach ; and niy old friends about the 
Lea envy me for having marriefl so un* 
commonly well; whilst I envy those who 
are not married at all, or my sister Isabella, 
who writes in a style of happiness which, 
would set all grandeur at defiance. 

" I perceive my letter consists principal* 
ly of complaints. You will lecture me, I 
Tcriow, for not being able, in a situation 
like mine, to find something to be happy 
with. We don't quarrel much, for Ar- 
lingham conies in tired to death to a very 
late dinner, of whfch hare soup and part- 
ridge pic (for obvious reasons) make no in- 
considerable part. Then he thinks it 
hardly worth opening a bottle of port or 
madeira for me and himself, so a few glasses 
of some of his * mother's admirable cow- 
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dip or orange wine" conclude the fea$i b 
^and be falls asleep on the old sofa, sod I 
do as well as I can, and sometimes cry for 
spite, $ueh is the diary of ' Elizabeth 
Fernw* who manned so monstrous grand !' . 
Should I ever have daughters, which, by- 
the-bye* I hope I never shall, nor sons 
either, but if I should be so troubled, they, 
shall be% race of old maids, at the risk of 
my lasting displeasure, I would force 
them to be happy, in spite of themselves. 
Never marry, Althea; and with this piece 
of advice, and the ardent hope of soon 
seeing you, I. subscribe myself your 
" Affectionate sister, 

%t JEJUIZABETH A&UNGH4M" 



44 Feltham Vicarage* 

m Ut QZAJL ALTHEA, 

" I should have written earlier 
in replijr to your last letter, but my dear 
Philipson has been ill, and I had neither 
time or spirits to write then. The heed* 
less creature sprained both his ancles, in 
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jumping over a gate to recover H pheasant 
he had shot oh purpose for toe> and for 
which he knew I had a particular fkncf. 
This is the reason you have had so little 
game from to ; but now he is out again, 
you shall have mote. George has been 
with us, and is m excellent shot; but I 
believe his grand brother-in-law, who has 
taught him some very prudent maxims, 
has put him into a way of making his gun 
pay his shooting-eapences. He gave Phi- 
lipaon a hint or two on the subject, but 
ypu may gttesfe how it was received. My 
mother has baen a good deal with us chte 
winter. She intended to have gone to 
Westhaven Park, but Elizabeth does not 
appear to etocourage it much, probably be- 
cause her husband does not. Indeed ac- 
counts from thence axe not pleasing, and 
my mother is very justly fearful of saying 
a word which might appear fike inter- 
ference. Elizabeth, perhaps, will not tell 
you that she has lost her expectations of an 
heir; I will not say her hope*, because she 
is delighted at the loss, and was very pee- 
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vish at the prospect of stich an incum- 
brance, anshe very unwisely, I think, called 
it, notwithstanding she knew how very 
anxiously Arlingham desires a son. How 
differently people thihk jand feel on the 
same subject! and how differently should 
she and I describe the same situation! 
You have promised- us a visit a long time, 
my dear Althea, and I am every day more 
desirous to receive it. You do not know 
Philipson at home, and it is there he shines. 
I hope our kind Mrs. Charlton will soon 
bring, yon here. Elizabeth tells me she 
advises you ill every letter to live and die 
unmarried Crime to the Vicarage, and 
then hear iqy advice. We have the finest 
sea jcafe this winter, and my elder wine is 
delicious, which, being my first essay, I 
am not a little proud of. This is our con- 
latent supper; but my- extravagant hus- 
band wall drink his port still after dinner, 
though. George assured him Arlingham 
.seldom took any thing but made wines by 
himself. Philipson told George that the 
great man was welcome to drink slops as 
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long as he pleased, but that -he did not* 
like the plan ; and truly I must own, that • 
George seemed to like port full as well as 
he could have done currant, 'when it wa» 
riot drank at his own expenee. AH thw i» • 
trifling enough, is it not? But in this se- » 
dnded spot, and at this time of the year; I 
have no great variety of scene or occupa- 
tion to entertain you with, and I know 
you can enjoy and understand the trifling 
of a happy heart I send you and Mrs. 
Chariton some of the grapes I preserved 
from our beautiful vine, with our united 
best love. Come to its soon, my Althea. 
* Eye* your own, 

* Isabella Philipson*" 



These letters balanced ^n Althea's heart 
the feelings of regret and pleasure. Eliza- 
beth's imprudent conduct she plainly saw 
would lead to positive misery* when Ar- 
lingham, at length tired put by complaint 
and invective, would shake off entirely 
.G.8 
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the little restraint in which fae yet held 
himself. She had too often* and too inef- 
fectually, tried advice, to befieve she could 
<fc> uny good, either by letter or in person, 
ojr ?he would willingly have given up her 
x)wn vay pleasant engagements with Mrs. • 
Cfadton* and even fcer ptomised Fi$k to 
IsabeBfe to go to. Eiisabeth. Having* 
however, so frequently end so vainly tried 
ber jwwe&s of persuasion* she followed 
Mrs, Charitest?* advice* and remained with 
her. To Isabella's tranquil and humble > 
home she looked forward with delight, and 
believed that there, at least, she might ex- 
pect to find happiness* which m the credu- 
lity of tmtafqght youth, and ignorance of 
the world, she pronounced must be last- 
ing. Mrs. Charlton smiled, but did not 
contradict her; and Althea replied to Isa- 
bella's little journal of felicity with eoii- 
giratulQtions on the present, and anticipa- 
tions for the ftttiwa, A heavier task 
awaited her in writing to Elizabeth, to 
whom the gave the. counsels of prudence 
in the language of affection; but dared not 
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flatter herself with the hope Of producing 
any good effect. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

People reason and .repine themselves into a thousand mise- 
ries, by choosing to settle that they can only be content- 
ed one way; whereas there are fifty ways, if they conltt 
look about them, that would commonly do as weH, 

Cbctlta. 

m Wrax, my deac,* said Mm. Chariton, 
^ftetr having read the letters which AUthea 
shewed hei^ *" and hew j*aod* the ' Ba- 
lance of Coraftrt' now ?" 

« I thin V teplied Ahhea, «»ctoratf*. 
standing the pleasing picture Isabella's let* 
♦ter presents, I still adhere to my fanner 
opinion, and tm&your joale the heaviest 
Pferhaps I am presumpfaaoua when I think 
that I amid have beefc haf>py with Ar- 
Ingham, -and by different management 
have corrartod, and kx time subdued, tbt 
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©Torfr which Elizabeth's conduct will ra* 
ther increase. She has injudiciottslyshewn 
that she despises him, and he is indignant 
that she should presume to dictate to a 
husband who has raised her so much above 
her original situation; for certainly he 
thinks, with all the arrogance of wealth 
and a little mind, that his having given 
her riches and splendour ought to have 
purchased for himself obedience and gx?t- 
titude almost to adoration. He is a ku*d 
of man who loves thanks and praises, and 
is pleased to be continually reminded that 
those whom he has obliged da not forget 
the favour. I feel how difficult it must b& 
for Elizabeth* whose temper apd disposi- 
tion are open and liberal as the day, to live 
quietly with such a man, and I know how 
much move easily a bystander discerns the 
errors in a game than those who are play- 
ing it; but I think a little delicate hu- 
jnourittg of Arlingham's foibles would 
have had a vary salutary effect, particular- 
ly when assisted by. beauty, youth K and 
novelty. I fear Elizabeth's power wUl 
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rapidly diminish if she does not change 
her system." ' 

, " And, unfortunately," said Mrs. Chari- 
ton, " that kind of influence, once lost, is 
never regained I believe men never for- 1 
get, and seldom forgive from the heart, 
offences committed against them by their 
mvesy though they expect a very different 
turn of ideas from them; and thus it is 
that a woman's influence over her husband 
imee lost, is never, by any future conces- 
sions, regained in any considerable degree 
particularly where that of A£? relations kf 
allowed to preponderate, which is too often 
the ease. When people talk of positive 
happiness or misery in married life, with- 
out amy intermediate state of feeling, t 
am persuaded they are wrong. There » 
a gradual scale of sentiment— bliss, fell, 
city, happiness, comfort, indifference, un- 
happiness, misery. Now, in myopmipn, 
much of the last As incurred by girls (I say 
girls, because men are always better in- 
faraaed as to the seal nature of conjugal 
feeling) insisting upon the first They 
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despise mere comfort; and after all, I be- 
lieve that is the most easily attained ; and 
fortunate are those couples, who in de- 
scending from the highest step, where they 
seldom remain even so long as the honeys 
vnoon, ean stop at comfort Elizabeth, I 
■dare say, will go one step lower, and hit 
topon indifference. If Isabella descends, 
it will be to positive misery." 

"Oh! sooner may she be removed from 
bliss on earth to Miss in heaven V said 
Althea. M And so she would be ; for so 
well <do I kfcow her affectionate heart, 
that I am certain unkindneas from Phi- 
lipson would prove her death-warrant." 

" We are going to grow melancholy/ 
raid Mrs. Chariton, observing the tearful 
eyes of AWiea; "I am glad to aee Mr. 
Sediey and Mrs. Moretoa approaching; 
they will give our conversation a more 
livdy turn* . Now we shall hear same- 
thing about Faniham, I daoe say, for Sed- 
iey looks fidl <rf news." 

Mrs. Charlton was right ; Sediey was m 
Wghglee. 
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" Come," said he, w I am here to sum- 
mon you to Fatnham. The theatre » 
nearly completed, such is the power of 
good pay and good promises. The latter 
<end of next week is fixed for our debut, 
.and I bring Mrs. Sedley's easiest request 
that you two ladies would honour us by 
your prpsenoe. Miss Vernon, we set you 
down as a performer." 

u Then p*ay recaB your purpose," re- 
plied Althea. w I would not appear » 
one for all you oould offer me," 

" Are you iserious T* 

* Perfectly sa I am determined never 
to act a part* either in real or in mimic, 
life.* 

* I defy you in the fiwt Ewry wo- 
man acts a variety of parts. A single 
woman acts that of an all-complying, 
placid, good-tempered aagei; a married 
one, that of a virago, or a mule— no ass so 
obstinate." 

Mr. SedkyVa>imte»ari^pfeijdy betray- 
ed that he and his mate had held a warm 
discussion that morning. Mrs. Charlton 
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looked very gravely at him* and he en- 
deavoiired to recover his usual smiling 
serenity. He turned to Mrs. Moreton — 
rt Well," said he, «* I shall tell Mrs. Sedley 
yon will do us the favour to be one of our 
audience, together with these ladies. You 
allow me, I hope, Mrs. Charlton ?" 

" Yes, I have no objection, if Mrs. Sed-. 
ley wishes it," replied Mrs. Charlton. 

* And I am sure I have none, if Mr. 
Moreton will let me,'* said Mrs. Moreton, 
with a doubtful sigh. 

« Ah ! thpt asking leave is the devil," 
said Sedley, (with an affected shrug. 
" We poor married objects, of either sex, 
ipust ask leave and obey; which latter 
wotd, though pronouncedly Hie lady only 
at the altar, is understood to belong equally, 
and is better performed, by the other party 
also. I think maids and bachelors are the 
only happy set of people." 

" What a philippic you pronounce 
against your own sex in such an avowal !" 
sftid Althea. * I an sure good husbands . 
will always make good wives, and upon 
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"thei* conduct priftcipally depends the good 
or ill of married life." 

* Oh! your servant, Miss Vernon," said 
he gaily. " I much fbar I trace eviderft 
symptoms Of an old maid in that Mrs. 
•Charltonish speech/ But don't be too 
- severe. I have a* scheme in my head for 
you at Fartiham, which I think very likely 
to change your ideas of single blessedness. 
And so, ladies, good morning" 

** You should have been at Sedley's this 
morning," said Mrs. Moreton^ as soon as 
he was gone. u He and his wife have had 
such a debate, I might say quarrel, about 
this theatre. He was so gay and so funny, 
and so good-humoured all the time, and 
she was so sullen and sad. I often wish 
she and I could change spouses. She is 
just such a queer, grave, prudent thing * 
Mr. Moreton, and I am sure' I should 
never quarrel with Sedley for wishing to 
be gay, as she does. Lord ! what signifies 
always looking forward ? She has but three 
children, and never may have any more. 
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I hate women always expecting to have a 
house full" 

Mrs. Chariton held Mr*. Moreton as too 
incorrigibly silly to waste ekher argument * 
or advice upon her, and took very little 
notice of her speech, except to give Mrs. 
Sedley all the praise which, as an amiable, 
sensible woman, anxious for the future wel- 
fare of her family, she well merited — praise 
in which Mrs. Moreton could not join, and 
which Althea, who admired Mr. Sedley, 
thought rather overstrained. 

" I know what, Sedley's scheme is about 
you, Miss Vernon," said Mrs. Moreton, 
with a silly laugh. " He told me all about 
it coming along. Shall I tell it to you, 
and put you on your guard?" 

" If it is of any aeridus consequence to 
my future destiny, I shall be glad to be 
warned," replied Althea. 

* Well, it is, for it is about a lover. w 

u Oh ! then Tm sure I havje no curiosity 
on such a subject, since I shall always be 
on. my guard against such insidious ani- • 
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mals, and shall certainly choose fop myself* 
without any scheme." i 

" Dear, how grave you are ! you are 
more like an old person— like Mrs: Chari- 
ton, or Mis. Pawlet, than a young lady 
only nineteen; You will, certainly die an 
old maid, like those two*" 

" Mrs. Charlton must be highly flattered 
by your naming her with Mrs. Pawlet," 
returned Althea, indignantly. "To fce- 
semble Mrs. Charlton in every thing is 
my first ambition, and will give me more 
consequence with sensible people than a 
wedding-ring. 91 

Mrs. Moreton slipped her multitude of 
rings, with which she was playing, quietly 
on her fingers* believing that Althea talked 
at her when she mentioned a wedding- 
ling; and hastily rising, to take leave— 
" Well," said she, "I shall go home, and 
try if I cannot cither wheedle or plague 
Mi 4 . Moreton.out of a permissi<?n to go to 
this dear Farnham, and if I cannot gain 
one, I am determined to go without, for 
go I wilL". 
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The ladies gladly saw her depart; and 
having commented a little on the scene of 
]the morning, and talked over the journey 
to Farnham, Mrs. Charlton ordered the 
carriage, and they * proceeded to make 
several morning calls, diversified from each 
other only by the different manner in 
which the same tales of scandal were talked 
over and promulgated. They returned 
to dtess for the opera, where they went, a 
sober party, in the evening. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sedley were with them, and Althea 
could not help observing how entirely 
they seemed to have changed characters. 
He was grave and taciturn, whilst she 
was in high spirits; and Althea admired 
to see how smiles and animation could 
produce almost sparkling beauty in a iface 
naturally only pretty. The cause puzzled 
her, though she approved the effect ; and 
she began to fancy the husband and wife 
were a pair of contradictions. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ov****'***** * **- **#>» 



Hypocrisy, detest her as we may, 

(And no man's hatred ever wrong'd her yet) 

May claim this merit stflk— that she admits 

The worth of what she mimics with such care, * 

And thus gives virtue indistinct applause. - 

» COWPER. 

The appointed time filled Farnham Villa 
with guest?; ai}d amongst them came Mrs. 
Charlton and ♦Althea. Farnham was it 
small, but very beautiful cottage (a modem 
cottage, which is understood to possess 
every luxury, and to owe its name to the 
indispensible thatch only J on ihe banks 
of the Thames, about ten miles from town. 
Mrs. Sedley's smiles were now again trans- 
ferred to her husband, ancj it was evident 
she only tolerated the company he had so 
lavishly collected together in her name. 
The last finish was not given to the inte- 
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rior decorations of the theatre, the ostensi- 
ble motive of this visit ; but the interval 
was well supplied by walking, riding, par- 
ties on the water, music, dancing, and — 
making love. Amidst so many, and such 
varied occupations, who could be dull? 
There was much laughter — a great deal of 
mirth — and possibly , some happiness in all 
this. 

Althea sometimes thought it tiresome, 
but she was a girl of rather singular 
opinions, and, Miss Preston thought, very 
absurd; since, though all the young men 
appeared to bow at her shrine, not one of 
them could manage to draw her into any 
thing like a flirtation, which Miss Preston 
declared was the very essence of Jife. 
Amongst the gentlemen, however, Althea 
had her due share of praise and admiration, 
for though no dirt, she was always ready 
for sensible and animated conversation, 
and even badinage. Hers was the calm 
gaiety of an innocent heart, at peace with 
every one, and dl$j>osedto see eyety thing 
through its fiiirest medium. Of love, Al- 
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thea had never yet been the serious object, 
nor had she ever felt its influence. 

" What a curious confession P f said the 
gay Miss Preston, who had teased Althea 
out of an acknowledgment of this kind, 
" Nineteen, and never in love ! Why I 
have been in love, and out of love, twenty 
times/* 

Althea could hardly help laughing out- 
right at this declaration, which seemed to 
put her on a level, as to age, with a withered 
coquette of forty-five. Miss Preston saw 
the smile which dimpled round her mouth, 
and translated it pretty accurately. 

* Oh, I am • somewhat older than you, 
I am aware," sai4 she, colouring extremely, 
u and have a right to have had more ex- 
perience in these affairs of the heart ; but, 
really now, do you not long to feel the 
charming, agonies of love, tthose misery 
delights?" 

u No, really, I have ho penchant for 
agonies or miseries of any kind/ replied 
Althea, laughing, « and if that is your best 
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definition of this enchanting passion* I 
hope never to feel it" 

" Oh, but Miss Preston can give youa 
much prettier, picture than this, if she 
pleases/' said Mr. Sedley, who had joined 
them unobserved, " for she has entered 
the bower — 

* Where woodbines flaunt, and roses shed a couch. 
Whilst evening drew her crimson curtains round. 
She knows the infectious sigh — the pleading look. 
Downcast and low, in meek submission drest, , 
But full of guile/ 

Miss Preston can give you a much plea- . 
santer account of the blind god than his 
* charming agonies,' believe me." 

Sedley spoke with sarcastic meaning, 
and Miss Preston, though she affected to . 
laugh and call him a ' dear, rude, teazing 
wretch/ looked vexed, mortified, and some- 
what ashamed. 

u Whatever may be the charms or ter- , 
rors of this tormenting deity," said Althea, 
"lam happy in having hitherto escaped . 
his power, and shall be perfectly satisfied > 
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to pass-through life a stranger to liis.g^<J r 
ship #nd hi* wiles." • ' . .' . 

" That sentiment is, too selfish lo be Wr 
dulgqd, .and one I little expected to bfrr 
uttered unfax your rbdf, Sedley," said a 
strange yoie^ Thfe trkf turned round, 
and Sedley, witli undisguised pleasure, 
begged leare to introduce, in a, most paiv 
ticular manner, his friend, Mr. Pelham 
W>pttesley, to Miss Ywncfti. " Miss 
Preston you, kn<?w, of course/' be added. 

"Ohi of qojirse," returned his ftienct 
nodding. He th$», made a very elegant 
bow to Altb^/aod begged h6 might pot 
interrupt .a convsgsation apparently so in*, 
terestirig. This being addressed to Althea 
only, she felt herself obliged to speak ; and 
sayingshe left the further discussionof asuW- 
ject, in which she liad owned herself com- 
pletely anovice, to those who avowedly uxv 
derstood it, she curtsied to Mr. Wrottesley, 
and quitted the party. Something shp 
did not quite like struck fie* feelings, ip 
this abrupt and studied introduction of 

vol. h H 
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the newly-arrived strtmger; and she sud- 
denly recollected a * scheme*,' with- which 
Sedtey had threatened her irt Farnham, in 
which, she now doutrted not, Mr, Wrot- 
tetfey wa$ to participate ; ftild she resolyed 
to avoid and disHk* him. Avoid him she 
might, but to dislike hhfci, she sock) found, 
was not so easy. Hte &ppe&«#oe w» M 
the highest degree pre^oseeeditig i and we 
«U kttbw how vefjr far that goes, fcyen 
with the oldest and wisest o# as. He was 
jtet regularly htadfome* bat his eyes and 
teeth 'were ftie, his countenance remark- 
ably sensible and expressive, abd his figure 
4. model of manly elegance. A certain 
reserve and seriousness recommended him 
to Ahhea mote than a gayer tu*n would 
Uave done ; and his conversation was a 
reasonable relief from the insipidity of the 
-gabble and unmeaning compliments of the 
other beauX It was evident, too, that he 
pteferred Aithea to pvery other feiiale 
present; and Rochefoucaalt was ndver leas 
mistaken in the human heart, thafa when 
he said that " we lave those who admire 
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us, more than tfensrwfcom itot admire. 
Net that Althoa felt the slightest symp- 
tom of love for Wrottesiey. Her heart, 
as <he said, seemed inaccetslble tolove; 
and there ww * degree of coldness and 
hauteur about hi* manners, which wese 
not calculated to thaw the tee, of whteh 
he mmetimes complained to Stedley. 

A week aft«* the arrival of th$ gay 
party, the theatre was opened to a very 
mtm*rdus and brilHant audience. Mr. 
Sedley gave to lie character of Mr. L/>ve~ 
mote, in * The way to keep him/ ell Ae 
vivacity and animation it required, and 
seeqifed, indeed, but too much at fume in 
it The rest of the characters were its 
well cast and ad well represented as private 
performances of this kind usually are, and 
the whole went off with grpat eclat, and 
those lavish encomiums which it would 
have beeii rude and impolitic to have 
withheld. A grand and expensive tapper 
followed, and inrtbe violent mirth whiph 
generally prevailed* the sadness' of t£e 
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mistress of the mansion was scarcely no- 
ticed, or if observed, severely censured. 
Althea was never violent in anything; 
and she and ha: shadow, Mr. Wrottesley, 
were, as usual, calmly engagedin a quiet 
conversation, in which Mrs. Charlton oc- 

. cdsianally joined. , The gpod lady had ob- 
served with grejat pleasure the attentw#s 
this young man. had paid to Althea* and 

" the admiration she had unequivocally in- 
spired him with. She. knew that: he was 

- fvcnan of unblemished character, cultivated 
' understanding, land very large fortune ; 
1 and though she was herself happier as a 
i single woman than she could have been as 

- a married one, she wished Althea to find 
' a congenial mind, and become a happy 
' wife. . She knew nothing of Mr. Wrot- 
• tesley's temper, and though she had assi- 
: duOnsly applied all her observation to dis- 
' cover its real bias, she had. hitherto been 

unable to decide upon that . important 
, point Althea had been pretty much em- 
ployed upon the same subject, though so 
unconsciously, that had Mrs. Charlton 
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accused her of it, she would have very in* 
nocently denied any such study. Certain 
it is, that without any thing at all resem- 
bling love for Mr. Wrottesley in her sen- 
timents towards him, she found a kipd of 
pleasure in tracing his character, and dwell- 
ing upon its leading features; but with 
all her study, and all her penetratioto, she 
could not analyze his temper. Amidst 
his gayest sallies a cloud would cross his 
brow, if Any one interrupted hkn by j* 
tyord or look he disapproved, and he was 
evidently very hwghty. These things 
Althea acknowledged and lamented; but 
as Mr* Wrottefcley was certainly nothing 
to her, nor ever \fould be, she wondered 
why she did acknowledge it with sp iquch 
regret Mrs, CharJtaiv .sometime s^i- 
eu$y, iand sQmetiirjes inj?st, aqc»sedher 
of. living him, ajid , fcop? d « sjie did ; b\ii 
Althea's answers were ge^rally so pljuft 
V*A j qitiefc, . and; JfiOftde Mfitjr soj • little- pmo- 
tiffn, th^t ? she t quftte^ ^j^u^c^nyioped 
^ver, ; , : .. f::! j ,., , v ; ../:. * 
In the.njfean^tio^ Althea's observations 
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were not all confined to Mr. Wroitedey % 
her holt and hostess came in for their 
share; and these remarks convinoed her, 
that it is only in the interior of his own 
home that a man"s real temper can be 
thoroughly known. 

It happened that Afthea 1 * dressing-room 
joined that of Mrs. SecBey* and into the 
latter Mr. Sedley very seldom entered, 
except, as she supposed, to settle the plea- 
Miftble arrangements of the day. On* 
morning he came much earlier than usual, 
and the conversation Altbea concluded 
went on the common topic of amusements, 
till she heard Sedley exclaim in a very 
loud tone—" By Gf— 4 1 madam, bat she 
dh&U— I Will be master here r and invite 
whom I please— teats* always tears~you 
poor whining moppet ! you are enough 
to make a man think of a mistress, if he 
tierer did before T 

m Oh, Mr, Sedley,? replied his weeping 
wife, " how seldom do I torment you by 
tears or reproofs! I am sure the world 
Httte suspects from any display of my 
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feelings how perfectly wretched I jxfc* 
You insist upon appearing the bast of 
husbands to a deceived world ; and though 
1 am well aware how I am $ tigmatiwdt 
because I cannot always hide my feeliqgfc 
whep did I ever make it appear that all 
your fine attention* in public 9191ml 
nothing? I know I am called a poor, tfu* 
P4d,dwoonten ted thing; and you aw pitted 
for being wwtobere& with me, but I never 
betrayed the real truth." 

"When the devil is this palaver to 
Oid? w 

"Now, if you please, and welooma 
Give me some money; to send to "Morris 
for the. uae of tibe children, itod theft don't 
let us speak again fbr a wtek." •. 
. *' Money ! where ami to get it ? what 
do the brate want?, tii bf hanged if you 
do not plague me to death for moneys 
though ytai know I 4 nevei*.haiire*any.^ •' N 

"I don't often get it,, if I do pligut 
you, I'm sure; and you kfiow it to be 
true, I hare hot had ffte funds' on Yny 
own account these tihree moiths, I de- 
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dare to you, I W6s forced to boirow a shil- 
ling of Miss Vernon yesterday, to give to 
thfe boy who held my horse at the form- 
house. I should Mush to death to have 
her guess .the truth.!* . , ^ . 

" Oh, the .old girl giveS' her plenty ; 
you might as well have borrowed more 
when you were about it ; and if she mar- 
ries Wrottesley, she will roll in riches, and 
ought to pay something for my intro- 
ducing her to him." • • * 

". Well t but money I mmkhave>** 

" Will you be civil to Mrs. Laytdn, if 
I give you some?" : - 

; * If she must eome, I will try and dd 
what I cah— but why most she eotne *?**"*• 

* Because I chuse at . Upon condition 
that 761! conduct; yourself properly to her, 
there's a five' pounder-^I can spare no 
more." 

" Oh, Sedley h what, with -that pocket- 
book ftiU? and this only for the children 
and myself?" « .. . , , : '[ 

; " I have plenty of lises for nay money, 
whicih you tame fin.ibusxn&s udifc .1 can 
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-gfcre you ;no mote. What, the tjeyil dp 
the children want?" . ; 

" Mdat, drink, and firing . : . ; , : 
^.Weliithcsni .givfe thepa woferrgrue}, 
which is both meat, and drink V, a<&d ipfd^ 
them ruh about to warm th/em. Farewell, 
ray love." ... 

' With this affeetdtioft of kindness, and 
a satirical lailgh, he departed ; • and 1 Althea 
h^ard Mrs! Sedley wee^ bitterly. It was 
not ; withtatt .groat > repugnance that she 
had remained to listen to a conversation 
so eridently designed to be private; but 
the fact wad, she knew thqt upon the opening 
tif her door, Miss Preston, and two or three 
more like her, Were ready to enter, as she 
had promised to shew them some London 
finery, which she had that morning re- 
ceived, and for which they were impa- 
tiently waiting in the next room, till she 
had finished a letter she was writing. She 
was well aware that the disgraceful secret 
she had thus unwillingly obtained was 
safer with her than with them, and her 
u3 
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first wish was to keep them from a know- 
ledge of it Stie now admitted them; 
and after a sufficient time giren to admi- 
ration, she bought Mrs. Chariton with a 
Veiy oppressed heart, and met Bedley 
with sentiments of eootempt she dared 
not betray. 

■ M Every Aiiig" *bte flioaglit, * eoi*. 
'Spires to strengthen my detemfined pre- 
**ence of a single life. My last trial ill 
favour of matrimony is at Pdtham Vka- 
'rage — if I am disappointed there too, I 
%m an old maid decidedly ; and in the 
'mean time, Wrottesley shall kave no in- 
'fl&eiiee. Pshaw! he never has bad any" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The brain inay devise laws for tfce blood, but a hot temper 
leaps over a cold decree. Shakespeare. 

Ai/thea wjw mistake) when sh? said 
Wrottesley aever had any influence— it 
was <iaMy and hourly increasing ; and had 
Sedlcfy arranged the party for the sole 
purpose of forwarding bis " scheme," he 
eould not have selected his guests better, 
for they were all excellent foils to Wrot- 
teftfey, whose riianners, information, and 
eoirversatioh, were as much superior to the 
common mass of male society, $s AUhea's 
to those of her own sex. Had she thought 
his temper a good one, and his disposition 
emtiiBatiiig, her heart would have been 
entirely captivated; but he had shewn 
•amp invoitontajy starts of pride and ca- 
price, which made her guard her feelings 
*nd she was oaly touched, not irretrier*. 
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bly wounded; and it remained, though 
she was herself not aware of her danger, for 
Mr. Wrottesley's own conduct to complete 
a conquest of. which; he muit have been 
proud, had he fully understood all her 
character. 

She had repeated to Mrs, Charlton, and 
to her only, the bitter conversation which 
hbd op&ied Jbfer eyed to'Sedley's ceal tern- 
p&H and they mittuilly agreed to* quit 
JFatitham before tfcfe arrival of Mrs. Lay- 
*bn, whose true character they could no 
longer, dohbt. -,* ,. 

/: . ,"• Nor indeed have I ever, doubted that 
jQfrMr. Sedlev, since I have visited intir 
bnately in the house,'- eaidiMr^iCharliou. 
tf'l have krog ktown that be. wte merely 
acting a part, and he is aware that I do 
Jgoow l>in). : I did not endeavour U>ut)dew 
ceive yon, because I. was pretty certjftl 
ith^t a girl Of your penetration would not 
iail.to detect him yourself, whenever, a 
residence in his family put him in your 
powery by putting him store off his guarcL 
JHi* tem^x^Vmt&y&lmt, and insolent- 

3 
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ly cbolv as tmbumstances render the effwtf 
most galling— a profligate amongst Woi 
xneii — a; gamble* — and* an extravagant 
spendthrift iri all which concern* hitosplf ; 
but economical to stinginess; to his wife 
and children. . i 

^•VPqdt Mra. Sedleyis one of the 1 beet 
of w£v£fc »and wom^ and Otte of the feast 
Unferptodd .and appreciated; her whold 
endeavours are exerted to support appear* 
ajM#& dw*ntly, abd hide his feults and 
vices from the world; for bad as he *«{ 
she stilV loves bita* and for he* children'* 
sake; would fcuxiotisly preserve him from 
shame, and the obloquy he justly merits 
-~»She educates her children herself, md 
Hves in< cdmpar&tivef iidigence, that :hi 
may still make the appearance, .whicfy 
wei« herd^prived of, he declares he wbuld 
not sui-vi ve. .-. /-« t 

". Mrs. Lajrtan is a scourge, I grieve to 
4ay but, too eommon in many families, 
•Still preserving, though with difficulty, >a 
doubtful character, afadi not discarded firpm 
Ae aoquainttoce of those ab&mof&iigurat 
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because they dare not enrage her, die visits 
urtblusbingly those who ought to blutfh at 
receiving her. Y<m winder, perhaps, 
that I say this, after you have seen hear 
once in my home; but you mil believe 
me, when I assure you that she wad the** 
for the first and tost time^— brought in by 
SedBey himself, for die would not have 
had the effrontery to c*>me without such 
an 336use. I gave ffedBey a severe re- 
proof ami made her absence from Fam- 
ham a e&n&ition of my coining. Her api 
peararioe bete will sead me off; and he 
will understand me. Pew Matilda ! she 
has sometimes flown to me in any great di*> 
tress, and I hatpeW^n scrfiappy ag to relieve 
her for a time. I knew* her yowngand 
pretty, and full of the gayest spirits of 
linchecked happiness. I knew her parent* 
too — very particularly— r " Mi* Charltott 
sighed deeply , * and never shall she know 
at want, from which my pine can relieve 
her. Mrs. Layton will goon make her 
appearance bei*> I dans lay, and I there- 
fcm thi^ weaa^aaweMrrtuna t?> tow**. 
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tomorrow, if you cm be ready at so sfcoita 
no#oe" 

. « Oh, tonight if you ptease ; my pre- 
paration are soon made/' replied AUhea, 

^ And does no lurking wish remain to 
continue htfre a little longer?* said Mrs. 
CfeaHioti, « No advocate for Mr. Pel- 
Ham Wrottesley plead in your bosom? 
Can you be so insensible ?" 
: " I haw no reason that is # no particular 
reason, to suppose that Mr. Pelham Wrot- 
rtaskfy himself wishes to influence my going 
-or staying, or seeks toiind an advocate in 
my heart in his behalf; lie has never diet- 
jckried his sentiments in any way which 
could authorize him to endesvotirto pene- 
Arote mine" 

* His. eloquence of eyes requires but 
little rhetoric from his lips. His aenti- 
uaente must bt evident to you, as they are 
4a piety W0 eke. What k your seal 
*jmttOBitf him?" 

« Upon my .itwd, my dear Bfsa. Chari- 
ton, you put mt to same difficulty. I 
JmmU? fcnwr what is my opinion of Mr. 
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Wrotte»ley,.fbrhe seems a contradictioh 
in himself. Sometimes I am charmed 
•with hini-i— adroite his sentiments, his in- 
formation, his manners— aftd fartcy I could 
like him very well ; then* suddenly cofties 
some gust of passion or ill-humour, for 
which J cannot aecouhfc, and Which sweeps 
tiway every ;ideia of happiness, and every 
feeling of preference.** . - 

'•• You .will take fto harm if yofc "can 
Continue to discriminate thus * ' 

u I think. I never shall take any harth 
from, love, >for. I have seen enough of toap- 
jried lifev and real life, ndt io be deceived 
by gay and animated descriptions Which 
veil the truth from inexperienced eyes.: 
I never will marry till 1 think, <*nd: you 
are convinced, that the man's tempet is 
-congenial with my .own.*' ") 

44 Then I believe I may hail you one of 
the sisterhood, for, depend upon it, no 
man's real temper was ever yet ascertained 
431 hk became a married mjtfi ; not even 
mother or sisters/ or Mends of the mo*, 
intimate nature, can eVer dkotrn ^ n»- 
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tural temper — that dufcovery is restarted 
for his wife ; and a blessed one. it generally 
proves." 

* You ftighten \me" said Althea, laugh- 
ing; « but a longer discussion is prevented 
just now, for there is the second dinner- 
bell, and I. ibave not put on all my dec©, 
rations for the evening balL 17 

Mrs. Sedley's ejre& in spite ofirose-ivater, 
bore testimony to her recent distress; ball 
though riot unmarked by many of her 
guests, none but Altiiea and Mrs. Charl- 
ton, believed it to be any thing more than 
one of Mrs. Sedley^s sullen fits, and there* 
fore, not worth noticing. Sedley himself 
W*s m gay as usual; sedulously polite and* 
attentive, to her, whom heoonfctantly. ad* 
fretted a& my love, ;or » my\ dear Matilda ; 
and affecting to lament ber want of spirits 
^d appetites exestpd himself more than 
Wwl-io tnake up tor her deficiency v and 
*uccecdedaii>pleasipg effectually all those 
whoh^dtnbt the power of penetrating be- 
hind the musk he wqtom Mra Charltoa 
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and Althea were almost the <mly persons 
who paid this unhappy wife any atten- 
tions, for the rest found her gravity dis- 
gusting and her sighs repulsive, and left 
her to the indulgence of a temper they 
believed incorrigibly disagreeable, sitxce 
not even Sedley** vivacity and kindness 
could amend it ' 

In the evening, Althea's partner, as 
usual, was Wrottesley, who, as if divining 
that this was the last they should spend 
together for some time to come, exerted, 
himself more than ever to entertain her. 
He evidently sought to make himself an . 
interest in her he^rt; and his penetration 
«eonviaried hint arit entirely without sue* 
ce«s. Althea^ ingenuous eyes and blush- 
ing cheeks betrayed mare than she would 
suffer her guarded lips to acknowledge; 
and drew from die impassioned Wrottes- 
ley a thousand expressions of admiration, 
and at length an unequivocal declaration 
of love, esteem, and hope. Althea, though 
confused, and somewhat vexed, half pleased ' 
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and half alarmed, refused to give any 're- 
ply to such a hasty, and, she insisted, so 
unthinking an avowal, 

Wrottesley graively Attested his since- 
rity, and she gaily protested her unbelief, 
till she at length, found he became serious* 
ly anxious to impress her with a conviction 
of his sincerity, Althea, however, still 
distrusted too much the sentiments he 
had inspired, to be drawn by his impatient 
pleadings into any thing which could be 
construed into encourageareut,attfcesama 
time that her contused and hurried man- 
ner convinoed Wrottesley he was not so 
indifferent to her as she wished him to $©> 
heve, Althea Ipnew too much of tnatri* 
«iony to reply hastily; nor would she 
have answered at all decisively to an ad- 
dress of this kind, without Mrs. Chart 
ton's advice, and a thorough examination 
of her own sentiments, of which, at this 
taoment, she felt herself touch more doubt 
fal than when she saw Wrottesley otiiy 
*® an acquaintance whom shfc could like, 
not as aman ehewas exjtectedlolove^ - 
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" This cruel suspense is what I did not 
exactly expect; jtyiss Vernon, and what I 
know not how to endure," said he. to ; Al~ 
thea's refhsbl to give an immediate answer. 
••You are w> coquette; why; therefore* 
trifle with a passion, th£ progress of which 
you must hatfe traced ever since I had the 
happiness of knowing you— -you must 
have expected the declaration of this pas- 
siori, fofr yotir fcex are sufficiently dear- 
sighted on those- occasions^ and must have, 
consequently, analyzed your ofrn senti- 
ments in developing miner ' 
. u Perhaps ill this may be tra£ m part," 
replied Althea, " and yet, at a moment 
like this, I may naturally hesitate about 
ait answer which involfes all the happi* 
Hess or otherwise ,of my life. . That I dq 
not dislike you- islobyious, by my not im* 
mediately replying; but X own to you 
candidly, that I have never sufficiently 
thought of your character and temper, or 
«6 decidedly anticipated this moment, as to 
]&e : just'noy in calm possession of my own 
satfuntfnts. My ideas of love and prftr- 
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riage are singular, and require much time 
to arrange," 

" Yoii are a &>ld, insensible, yet very 
•charming girl,"^ replied Wrottesley, " and 
I have •' never yet met with any one like 
yotf, nor eny tine I could expect to fee 
happy with so entirely. You are too sen- 
sible { a * Woman, Miss Vernon, to believe 
me, if I .told you I should- die pf grief if 
you reject me, but I very tfcfcly deolar*, 
that I shall in such a icase be very un- 
happy. My teirtper is net very placid, I 
own ; but yours, so mild, so forgiving— — *" 

«Gh/ build nothing on 'that, I begi" 
said Althea. 'f My temper- is perhaps 
less forgiving than you imagine, sinqe 
though I can pardon inadvertent errors, 
and casual starts of pamim 9/ I could hot 
overlook pride or caprice, or a tyrannous 
love of shewing power, which I have seen 
but too often in married people. >%ty 
own temper is full of faults, I ant well 
aware, but I trust hot equal, Jo giving 
pain for the mere pleasure of the thing." 
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• " And do I, or do mm in general do 

so?" 

" I haye seen it bat toe often in men 
IBtyd women too— it is called hadmagc, 
.and frolio* befpre marriage, but the same 
thing becomes vary different* by being 
differently taken after/ 

Wrottesley was preparing 4 sipijing re- 
ply, when a , Mr, Boston, a ; vejy genteel 
yottng man, in passing, ae&dentaUy trod 
cm his foot With a haughty scowl and 
Inflamed cheek, deaf to the repeated apo- 
logies of the young clergyman, Wrottedey 
tented round, and in a ton* of bitter irony, 
exclaimed—" Surely, sir,- your fttther toled 
ytitor shoes with wood*" 

The sarcasm was deeply felt* and wound- 
ed as he intended it should ; for Mr. Bos- 
ton senior had been a shoemaker — had 
/ made ji very large fortune in business, and 
'given his son the education, the- maimers, 
and thejeelirtgs of a gentleman. 

Young Boston looked for a moment 
indignantly at his irarulter, and seemed 
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inclined to speak; but observing in the 
countenance of those, around that the ge- 
neral feeling was that of disgust towards 
Wrottesley;?be todk the offered arm of 
sir William Jeimer, and silently left the 
party. Wrottesley looked very silly and 
ashamed; but turning to Althea, he at* 
tempted to renew the conversation which 
this incident had interrupted, and began 
to apologize for his temper, 

" Our conversation may end here, now 
and for ever," said Althea> ooldly* * You 
have .convinced me your temper ^nd mine 
could never assimilate, and that we shall 
©ever be mare to each other than at this- 
tnomoftt/* 

Wxottesley attempted to eatpostuiate ; 
but Althea curtsied silently, feteL with- 
drew. 
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CHAPTER. XVII. 



t Virtue and -vice had boundaries is olfl time 
.Not tabe pass'd, and she that had renpusc'd k 

Her, sex's honour, was renouni'd herself, . . 
By all that priz'd it; not for prudery's sake, * 
But dignity's, resentful of the wrong. ' Cowpek. 

Wrotte&ley's devoirs to Miss Vernon 
had been sufficiently remarked by the 
rest of the party, assisted by Mr. Sedley's 
hints, to draw upon him many a quizzing 
laugh, and much of the common-place wit 
upon matrimony so prevalent amongst 
fashioitable men ; and the very indignant 
manner in which she had addressed' her 
parting speech to him, though the matter 
was unknown, rendered him the object of 
condolence, every one pronouncing that 
he had lost his mistress. Wrottesley 
himself, though not wholly without fears 
of a similar nature, affected to laugh at 
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the temporary anger Althea had betrayed, 
though in truth her manner was too con- 
temptuously cool to be called anger ; and 
tried to believe, what he assured his friends 
was the case, that this slight alienation 
would be recompensed by a still warmer 
return of more favourable -sentiments. 
His self-love prompted him to hope this, 
though the well-known firmness of Ai- 
thea's temper, and the ideas she enter- 
tained on the subject of matrimony and 
suavity of disposition, he acknowledged 
were against Mm. He bad been pain- 
fufly startled at observing the very coed 
and collected tone in which she had spoken 
her entire renunciation of him i he would 
rather have seen her agitated by anges, 
and crimsoned with vexation; but no, 
her countenance retained its usual calm 
and placid colour, and her eyes only evin- 
ced that she despised the ebulhtiojrof un- 
manly violence, which had broken For 
wer the charm between them, H5de* 
termined to make one penitential effort 
vol. l I 
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the following day ; ami if that failed, she 
might go to the devil. He tried — he 
failed; but Althea did not "go to the 
ileviL" 

In the mean time, Althea was iterating 
to Mis. Charlton the events of the even- 
ing, and was gratified by receiving her 
approbation at the dose of her narrative. 
— " But I assure you," added Althea, 
with something approaching to regret in 
her countenance, and a stifled sigh, tf I as- 
sure you I was very nearly /taken in by 
this man's specious manners and deceit- 
fid looks. I could have loved him, I 
really believe, and am very thankful that 
be pulled off that pleasing mask before 
I was irrevocably caught. I shall never 
be in such danger again, for I promise 
you I shall be doubly wary and suspicious 
in future/' 

Mrs. Charlton smiled—" Suspicion," 
said she, " is so little the attribute of youth, 
that this— what shall I call it?— may J 
venture to say disappointment? — this 
efror of yours in judgment will soon lose 
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its prudential effdct You will agaift be-. 
lieve in appearances, and again be deceived ; 
for you, ingenuous and amiable &3 you are* 
will got be able, to detect the thousand 
artifices which art practised to conceal the 
*eal temper and disposition. Wrottesley 
K too impeti^oup to be artful, and the un- 
expectedness of the incident threw him 
off his guard. Perhaps some private pique, 
or dislike towards Mr. Boston, might ran- 
kle iij h\$ mind." ; 

" Oh ! say no more, if you mean to be 
the advocate of Mr. Wrottesley 9 n said Al- 
thea, "• His only excuse is, that he was 
thrown off hi& guard. Your idea of a pre- 
vious pique savours so much of malignity, 
that though I have no interest in his real 
motives for such, conduct, I cannot bear 
to think bim guilty of it Men are alto- 
gether bad, I really l^hiuk, and I never 
will njaisy. , Shal) we go to-morrow ?" 

" Yeis, icertainly. But as I am anxious 
for a little private conversation with Mrs. 
Sedl^y before I leave this place, I shall 
i 2 
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not be ready veiy early. If, however, 
you have any objection to meeting again 
with Mr. Wrottesley, you may easily evp- 
ploy yourself here after breakfast, and 
you know we always breakfast by out- 
selves." 

a No," said Althea, " I have no wish to 
see any more of this fiery gentleman, 
neither will I take any pains to avoid him. 
Such a mode of conduct might give him 
an idea that I was unhappy and disap- 
pointed, and that I could not hear." 

Althea was right, and Wrottesley was ; 
more mortified, and more convinced of 
her indifference, by seeing her join the 
party in the music-room with her usual 
composed manner, than if she had shunned 
the society in which die might expect to 
meet him. He took the opportunity, 
however, of her appearance there, to re- 
new his apologies, his vows of regret for 
his casual and most uncommon want of i 
temper and politeness, and his offer of his 
hand and fortune Althea coolly thanked 
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him, but assured him she was fixed in her 
determination, and Wrottesley and she 
were in future strangers. 

The interview between Mrs. Charlton 
and Mrs. Sedley turned upon no new topic, 
and at this time required little discussion. 
Some circumstances of a peculiar nature, 
closely connected with Mrs. Charlton's 
early history, had rendered Matilda an 
object of great and affectionate interest to 
that amiable woman, and she scrupled not 
to confide to her those many sorrows 
which she concealed so carefully from a 
misjudging world. She found in Mrs. 
Charlton's advice her greatest assistance — 
in her affection her greatest consolation; 
and the liberal hand of the good old lady 
supplied her occasionally with the pecu- 
niary assistance (bestowed in such a way 
as to render her bounty doubly welcome, 
and wholly inoffensive) which offered the 
only means she frequently had of making 
a decent appearance, both for herself and 
her three children. Sedley knew this, 
but he meanly shut his eyes, or pretended 
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to , do so, to die truth, and took no other 
notice of the circumstance than to endea- 
vour to avail himself of it by borrowing 
money of his wife, after he knew that 
Mrs. Charlton had been with her. At first 
she was absurd enough to acknowledge 
the fact, and give him the supply bestowed 
for a far different purpose, and this from a 
notion of duty ; but Mrs* Charlton com 
vihced her that such an exertion of obe* 
dience was not only unnecessary, but 
wrong; and Sedley could no longer de- 
prive her of this only resource, though he 
made it a continual cause of dispute, and 
a plea for never advancing any himself. 

Mrs. Charlton was precisely the sort of 
woman to manage a negotiation of kind- 
ness with address and delicacy, and Mrs. 
Sedley received the " little present for the 
children" without feeling humbled, and 
without the most distant idea that the 
conversation between herself and her hus- 
band had reached the ears~ of any one. 
Mrs. Charlton fully understood the diffi- 
cult art of conferring a favour. No im- 
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pertinent advice degraded the receiver, or 
took from the pleasure of accepting the 
useful gift. Her heart was all benevo* 
lenee— her manner all kindness. She left 
Mrs. Sedley at least less wretched ; and 
congratulated herself that she had arranged 
her leaving Farnham that day, when upon 
going down stairs, she saw various pack- 
ages directed to Mrs. Layton in the hall, 
and that lady's confidential abigail busily 
employed in receiving others from the 
ehaise from which Mrs. Layton herself 
had just stepped forth. Very formal were 
the greetings between these ladies, and 
very foolish the countenance of Mr. Sed- 
ley, as his eyes met, with all the consci- 
ousness of guilt, the reproachful glances of 
Mrs. Charlton. 

Althea could not prevail on herself to 
exchange more than a very distant cour- 
tesy with a woman she so thoroughly 
despised, though Mrs. Layton advanced 
towards her with all the smiling effrontery 
of one secure of being well received. She 
affected to laugh off the oddness of their 
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behaviour, but in spite of her rouge, she 
betrayed more confusion than she wished 
or intended. 

Althea quitted Farnham, with her opi- 
nion of the lords of the creation greatly 
lowered, and with a complete abhorrence 
of her host in particular. 

Wrottesley saw her depart with more 
real concern than he chose should be appa- 
rent to the gay group around him ; and 
taking his gun, absented himself for the 
rest of the day, which he passed in regret* 
he unwillingly acknowledged to his own 
heart; and that heart ached more than 
any one suspected, notwithstanding the 
affected gaiety with which he attempted 
to veil the truth, when he joined the joy- 
ous party in the evening. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



-For aught that I could ever read, 



Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true We never did run smooth. 

SrfAKE^PEAKE. 

Althea had now nearly had enough of 
London and its pleasures. She began to 
languish for the delight of seeing Isabella, 
and sharing? in all the quiet enjoyments 
of the vicarage. Her new-found expert 
ence, however; had made her suspicious, 
and she intended to watch even Pliilipson 
veiy narrowly, Mrs. Charlton had pro. 
mised to take her to Feltham whenever 
she went ; and as that lady had some busi- 
ness which detained her a little linger in 
[London, Althea was obliged to restrain 
her impatience, and defer a week or two ♦ 
her wished-for change of abode. 
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The conversation during their drive 
home naturally turned upon those whom 
they had just left, and Althea could not 
suppress her curiosity to know why Mrs. 
Sedley was so evidently the peculiar care 
and favourite of Mrs. Charlton, since she 
had owned there was no relationship be- 
tween them. 

" Your curiosity is natural enough, my 
dear," replied Mrs. Charlton, " and it shall 
be gratified, though tp do so I most enter 
into some little detail of my own eariy his- 
tory, which may tax your patience. You 
know I was aa only child, and heiress to a 
very considerable fortune; and this cur- 
cumstaace, you >vill not doubt, obtained 
for me very early notice fipm the jfceigh* 
bouring families who had soh* to dispose 
of, and from the sons themselves. I was 
not then the plain, pale, homely pe*so*i I 
am ootr> and I had inifrt to compMu of a 
dearth of lovers. My hesirt span made its 
own election; and so fond were my pat- 
rents, so indulgent to all my wishes, that 
though the chosen of my affections was 

3 
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not the man they had mentally selected* 
they did not offer any opposition, and I 
believed myself the happiest creature m 
existence. Mr. Elmington Was young* 
gay, And handsome ; be was, besides, ex- 
tremely sensible and well-informed, and 
appeared devoted to me; Could a girl of 
eighteen expect more? I thought not of 
temper, for I never saw him otherwise 
than perfectly amiable, nor heard a senti- 
ment but such as seemed to be the ©cha 
of my own. In short, Mr. Ehmngton 
appeared every thing which I or my pa- 
rents could desire, and the preparations for 
our marriage went on rapidly. 

* *■ Business relating to some of the mar- 
riage articles required Mr. Elmingtorf* 
presence in'towsi. My father's house was 
in ^Dorsetshire* and the immense distance 
to which he was Condemned for a few 
days, offered a subject of most pathetic 
complaint to my tover. Every day for d 
week brought letters full of bewailings at 
his cruel fate, which compelled so long as* 
absence, and I regularly rfepKed in the 
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same tone of despondency. The second 
week he seemed to bear it better, Whilst I 
really bore it worse, for I began to find 
. something not altogether satisfactory in his 
letters; yet they were as frequent and as 
declamatory as ever, and read a* well: 
but there is a degree of doubt and appre- 
hension inseparable from real love, which 
trembles for ever in the heart — a woman's 
heart especially, for hers is ever the more 
genuine passion. I was dissatisfied with 
Elmingt6n's expressions, yet I knew not 
how he could have altered them, and I be- 
gan to think his absence unnecessarily 
prolonged. To pass overall the painful 
incidents of that period, let me say at once, 
that after seven weeks of suspense and 
wretchedness, which it is even now torture 
to remember, my father himself went to 
town, and found, after some trouble, that 
Elmington had been married a fortnight, 
to a woman with a fortune infinitely supe- 
rior to mine, and was then, with his bride, 
on a voyage to the Madeiras, for the re- 
covery of her health. She had declared 
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herself in a deep consumption when he 
married her, brought on, as he was made 
to believe, by love for him. He believed 
this tale at the time, and felt it some ex- 
cuse for his conduct to me ; but circum- 
stances afterwards proved that he was only 
a convenient tool, selected by this artful 
woman to revenge herself on a faithless 
lpver. She, like me, had beeu, deserted* 
and she believed that to marry another, 
would at once prove her own indifference* 
and wound the vanity of Her deceiver. 

44 1 cannot dwell upon the feelings 
which followed this dreadful blow. They 
were doubly embittered by the conviction 
that Elmington was cruejly deceived in 
every respect relative to the character of 
the woman he had married, and his dream 
of happiness must necessarily be transient 
So entirely I loved him, that, miserable as 
I was at his defalcation, I could have ex- 
tracted some degree of comfort in believing 
he was happy ; but the accounts my father 
brought of her levity, her temper, her to^. 
tal want of good principle, forbade thean- 
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diligence of such a hope, and I grieved at 
once for him and myself. Much as my 
parents wished me to marry, they were 
too indulgent to harass me on the subject; 
and my heart could never form another 
attachment sufficiently strong to induce 
me to change my name. 

" The death of my mother, indeed, soon 
after my unhappy disappointment, threw 
my father so entirely 1 on my cares for att 
his domestic comforts, that he soon became 
reconciled to a determination which se^ 
cured them to him for ever. As to Mr. 
Elmington, he received a punishment fbr 
his conduct to me from the very person 
who seduced him to error, and a far more 
dreadful one than I ever fbr a moment- 
wished him. After two or three years of 
quarrelling and misery, his. unprincipled 
wife accidentally met with her first per- 
fidious lover, and the consequences were 
such as might be expected from a woman 
Tike her. She eloped with him, and * 
duel and divorce followed. The guilty 
pair were married, .which was itself a fu- 
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ture punishment to each, as great, per* 
haps, as either deserved. Of their fate; 
whether they now live, or where, I know 
nothing, and my only hope is never to see 
or hear of her again. 

u It was more than a year after this 
affair had lived its day and heen forgot-? 
ten, except by the actual sufferers from it, 
that I was roused from the usual state of 
melancholy quietude into which I had 
gradually sunk, by a letter, the writing of 
which was indelibly impressed on my re- 
meftibrance. It was from Klmingtori, 
dated from a little infl near our house,, 
and requesting aii interview either with 
me or my father. The style was in the 
last degree melancholy; and I could not 
hesitate to comply with the request, for 
the letter expressly said it related wholly 
to his child. I saw him— I saw" the 
shadow of Elmington, wasted, broken 
down by misfortune, and sorrow, and re- 
peatance. Oh ! how unlike the Elming- 
ton I had last beheld! when gay with 
hope, and U>ve, and happiness, we had 
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parted, a& each then believed, for a few 
days! Years had intervened, and both 
were altered, but he beyond measure. 
The interview was too exquisitely pain- 
ful to be detailed, or ever forgotten. She 
who is now Mfs. Sedley was then a love- 
ly, laughing Hebe, about three years old, 
Ehnington committed her to my guar- 
dianship ; I accepted the sacred trust,. and 
we met no more. A few months after* 
wards I learned the tidings of his death ; 
and circumstanced as he was, I could hard- 
ly regret the event* which yet I wept in- 
cessantly. His. own fortune was not ori* 
ginally large, and his wife's had been re* 
turned at their separation. Matilda, there- 
fore, had not much ; but- that little was 
never lessened by me. With my father's 
consent I educated her, and in every rei 
spect considered her as my own ; and she 
was soon the beloved and cherished play- 
thing of the family. When my father 
died, he left her a handsome addition to 
her small fortune, and to me he bequeath* 
ed riches which enable ; me to add to the 
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comforts of my less-fortunate fellow-crea- 
tures, and in this consists their principal, 
value. 

" Fifteen years Matilda Elmington con- 
stituted the happiness of my life; ( then 
the spoiler came !' for truly has the insi- 
dious Sedley proved a ' spoiler* there. 
You who were so completely deceived in 
him, without the blinding veil of love find 
youthful credulity, may imagine how 
great must be the interest he was enabled 
to gain, and how entirely he could hood- 
wink a girl of eighteen, already deeply in 
love with him. He deceived me effectu- 
ally, severely as I bad purchased expe- 
rience; no wonder then that Matilda was 
deceived, or that she married him, with 
the most brilliant hopes of happiness. 
Sedley's fortune and rank in life were at 
that time unexceptionable, for he had not 
been in possession of the family estate long 
enough to have diminished ;ijt, nor were 
his habits of dissipation then so rooted. 
You know Lis person, his manners, his 
#ay temper, and apparent good-humour. 
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and you will not wonder that Matilda, 
loved and married him. That pleasing- 
veil, which, like too many, he puts on 
abroad, has long been discarded at home, 
at least in company, and you now know 
him as he really is: Matilda rarely com- 
plains, even to me, and never to any one 
else; but I know so much, that I can 
read every turn of their features, and what 
he inflicts and she suffers. Fortunately 
I had a part of her fortune, which waa 
not inconsiderable, all things put together, 
settled on herself, and this is some restraint 
on his violent temper, for he is pretty sure 
that owing to his extravagance, a time 
may come when he may find this a wel- 
come resource, and that it will require 
some influence over her to procure it. 

" Such, Althea, is my true little his- 
tory — long enough, however, to have 
tired me in the recital, and you in the 
hearing ; and only proving, perhaps* that 
men were always deceitful, and women 
foolishly credulous; and so, I doubt not, 
it will remain to the end of the chapter." 
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A few comments on this history brought 
the travellers to their comfortable home, 
where, as Mrs. Charlton gave her several 
orders, unchecked by any authoritative re- 
bukes from a cross husband, or humble 
u may I do so and so?" to one, her young 
and reflective guest made a mental reso^ 
lution, almost amounting to a vow, never 
to put it into the power of any man to ty- 
rannize over her. 

A cheerful evening, though without the 
aid of company, succeeded to the history 
of other times, for Mrs. Charlton dismiss- 
ed the appearance of gloom with the sub- 
ject that caused it, and they amused them- 
selves with laying plans for a speedy mi- 
' gration to Feltham. But a letter in the 
morning rendered the schemes of the even- 
ing nugatory, by claiming Mrg. Charlton's 
presence with an old friend, who was 
anxious to see her again ere she died. 
. " This is every way unfortunate, Al- 
thea," said she, w for I cannot leave you 
here alone, and I doubt, after what has 
happened at Farnham, you would not be 
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comfortable at Sedley's. Have you any 
violent objection to sacrifice a few days, 
for it will not be ipore, to my friends, the 
Mrs. Marsdens ? Mrs* Bridget, I own* is 
sour enough, but Mrs. Penelope will do 
all she can to make you comfortable. Be- 
sides, you may learn something there 
which may again change your opinion of 
* single blessedness. 9 You have hitherto 
seen that state in its most favourable 
shades — you may now learn to view it 
differently, and yet not wholly disadvaru 
tageously either." 

Althea did not much relish the plan r 
and would have proposed going immedi- 
ately to Mrs, Philipson,. but she knew 
how much Mrs. Charlton reckoned of 
taking her there j and recollecting that a 
few days would soon pass over; she cheer- 
fully agreed to go to Mrs.- Marsdens, 
provided they as readily agreed, to receive 
her. 

Of that Mjs. Charlton made herself cer- 
tain. She wrote to Mrs. Penelope, who 
returned a polite answer, containing, a 
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pressing invitation to Miss Vernon ; and 
Althea prepared to pay a visit, which was 
to show similar situations in a very differ- 
ent light. The chariot conveyed her to 
her new abode, at a small house in Ken- 
sington, whilst a postchaise carried Mrs. 
Chariton to her sick friend, some miles 
from London. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



+++++mww+*m++<+*0*++ 



~Whytfeen 'tis none to you.; 



For there it nothing, either good ^or bad, 

But thinking makes it so. 

To me it is a*pxkoo. Shakespeark. 

Althea met with a very kind reception 
from Mrs. Penelope Marsden, and at least 
a civil one from Mrs. Bridget, which was 
as mudi as she ever accorded to any one. 
The difference of both, however, as well 
as their situation, from that of Mrs. Charl- 
ton, was' very striking, arid Althea felt 
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already as if she should be glad when her 
penance was. performed. , The house was 
small, inconvenient, and shabby, with all 
^he disadvantages of a house near town, 
without a man-servant, and none of its 
pleasures; for of all the. attributes of. a 
public road— -such as gaiety, hustle, and 
an ever-changing scene, the, mansion got 
only the dust occasioned by this change, 
which blew in clouds over the wall which 
separated the road from the dingy little 
garden, which it spoiled. Nothing could 
be less enlivening than this garden, into 
which the only sitting-room looked. Al- 
thea, indeed, from her chamber window 
could see the tops of the carriages, and 
the outside passengers on a stagecoach; 
but for that she had no great taste, though 
Mrs. Marsden (Mrs. Bridget, the elder) 
frequently expressed her admiration of the 
look-out from that window. The ladies 
were not very inspiring — the cats themr 
pelves looked gravq and sententious — the 
parcel never $poke a word;, and the only 
lively thing m the house was an old spar 
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nig), who w*w starved into activity, inces- 
santly jumping up in hopes of victuals, if 
,any ope entered the room. Mrs, Chad- 
ton ww aware of the narrowness of. these 
ladies' inotwn^ and Althea's carriage was 
amply supplied with such delifeacies as she 
knew they could not procure, and did not 
dislike. This attention, and Miss, Vep- 
nonfe quiet, pleasing manners, together 
with; her being " an excellent listener? 
gave her great merit with her ancient 
hostesses; and. finding her sojourn thece 
inevitable, she calmly resigned herself to 
endeavouring to please them if possible. , 
Mr. Marsden, the father of these ladies, 
had held a small place under government, 
and this income, added to his own little 
fortune, had enabled him to live with<com- 
fort andidepency, and faring up a large fa- 
mily re$pectably. His father ha4 former- 
ly beea steward to .Mr. Chariton ; and 
Jfrjs thf^ ( Mis& Maddens, when at their 
parent: dead* the emoluments, of office 
opaped, ,ai}d pecuniary embarrassments su/q- 
<$eded r <becaaie the immediate, care of the 
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Charlton family. Of many chiiden, four 
only survived, two daughters, married to 
little tradesmen, and widely dispersed, 
and the two now introduced, most un- 
willingly remained unmarried. With 
Mrs. Charlton's assistance they took a 
small house at Kensington ; and had they 
followed her advice, would liave taken a 
shop, which she offered to stock for them ; 
but pride interfered, and they prefenred a 
painful sort of gentility to so vulgar a 
way of living in comfort. At Kensing- 
ton, therefore, they fixed, and passed their 
days in vain regrets at their tingle state, 
*and endless quarrels. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the civil contempt they mutually en- 
tertained for each other, particularly the 
elder for the younger; for Mrs. Pene- 
lope had been a beauty, and had rejected 
two or three sighing swains in the pleni- 
tude of her power, whom, in its decline, 
she would gladly have recalled. Mrs. 
Bridget had never known the advantages 
of beauty, nor the solicitations of admirer*, 
and she could not altogether forget and 



Sbrgive the pre-eminence of her more 
favoured «ister> • 

With such a pair, Althfea's days were 
itdtlhe most agreeably speitt, particularly 
as ih their continual disputes they eack 
appealed to her as tfn empire, and she was 
certain she must offend one if she gave a 
decision, and both if she withheld it T* 
the rest of Mrs. Bridget's recommends 
tions, may be added a strong bias tewaids 
methodism, which influenced her very- 
txmsiderably in her choice of acquaintance. 
With many of these peculiarities Mrs. 
Charlton was wholly unacquainted, for 
she saw them only occasionally, and then 
of course they were completely on their 
guard, and kept alt the overflowings of 
bile and anger to themselves till she had 
departed. . She knew they were thorough- 
ly respectable, and believed them to be 
ftot unpleasant. Had she known them 
•exactly, Akhea would not have been their 
guest 

The first evening of Mm Vernon's In- 
vol. t . K 
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traduction at Kensington was given to a 
walk, in which they were joined by seve- 
ral of Mrs. Marsden's friends, and Althea 
only hoped they should not meet any of 
hers. 

The following day at breakfast, Mrs, 
Marsden proposed to her sister to invite 
a party for the evening — «' I think Miss 
Vernon will find it so dull here/' said she. 

Althea assured her she was by no means 
fend of company, and should be much 
happier alone. 

" That is your politeness, my dear," re- 
plied Mrs. Penelope, "but it is natural at 
your age to like amusement; I did myself. 
Whom shall we ask ? w 

" Why I think the Morley s, and good 
Mr. Norris." 

"Mr. Norris! Lord, sister! you must 
recollect if he comes we eaa only have a 
serious evening, and that would be very 
stupid for Miss Vernon. I want a plea- 
sant, cheerful party .* 

" That's so like you, Pen — always crajjy 
for fun and mirth. A little serious con- 
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rersation would do Miss Vernon no harm. 
Now you want a great, overwhelming 
party — you are never easy but, when you 
are in company." 

" Why ho\tf can you say so, Biddy? 
Did I propose a party this evening? I'm 
sure I had much rather be alone; rather, 
at least, than have such humdrums ps you . 
always select. I have no predilection for 
saints and psalm-siqging, and prefer a 
cheerful pod or rubber a thousand tunes. % 
I am not arrived at the age proper to turn 
devotee." 

" No such great way off neither, if / 
am," retorted the angry Mrs. Bridget; 
" but people who fancy they have been 
beauties never know how to give up the 
idea, or the airs attendant upon it, bow* 
ever mistaken." 

"Wdl, my dear," replied her sister, 
(with a most complaisant simper, " that's 
la mistake you never could fall into at any 
fart of your life. But do not let us 
imuae*Miss Vernon with any move of our 
x S 
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disputes. If we cannot agree upon a joint 
party pleasantly, k* us each have one in 
otir own way.; so invite one to-night of 
your friends." 

Mrs* Marsden bustled on Tier cloak and 
set off; but, ftttunately for Althea, the 
pious <*rew wePe principally engaged in 
attending the fhneral obsequies of a rich 
<M lady -of th^tr own calling, who, mind- 
ffl 1* death of the peculiar taste of her 
foMier associates, had left orders that the 

for her soul should be duly repaid by at- 
tention to their wants of the flesh. A 
supper, therefore, consisting of every deli- 
cacy, in and out of season, was garnished 
vti&L noyeau, chewy-bounce, said every 
thffcgdettckms in that way; and a pious 
hymn or ejaculation to the memory of 
tkte deeefteei Was washed down in a co- 
ptetts' fcbatfcn, tiM an agreeable**ist began 
tow d^F^d theses and the mental fe- 
cwlties oftafar fceak^adarfrers. The holy 

ly round, and the feelings of the outward 
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fcftan sometimes evefpow&red tike aedonr 
of the rtge&erotad Chiisfciarv 

To this pious assemblage Mrs. Man- 
del* was invited as soon a* she appeared, 
and thus tbeMttkpariour was left free for 
Mr* Fenefope's more agreeable party at 
koine* She collected Brand her some 
lively and oonveraftle people; aad Althca 
found the evening not displeasing, though 
•very unlike what she had ever before been 
accustomed tou. 

* I'm sure we may congratulate our- 
selves on my sister's absence*" said Mis.. 
Penelope, " for she think* cards such an 
abomination, that she is shocked if she 
only opens the drawer which contains 
them. And yet, I'm sure such a party as 
we have had this evening is much more 
innooent, and much less marked by want 
of charity,, and certain feeling*, than the 
one in which die is now engaged. I onoe 
obliged her by going with her to one of 
these meeting* of love, as she calls them, 
and really I was glad when I found my- 
adf safe at home. The little income we 
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. have is sadly dipped into by my sister for 
these people,' who ape no friends to dry 
prayers, and we fast for a week to provide 
them a supper for an evening. Our for- 
tune is so small that we cannot separate, 
and we are the only remains of our family, 
- except our two married sisters, and they 
are in a manner lost to us. Whoever out- 
lives the other will be very forlorn; but 
still, when people do not agree comfort- 
ably, they are better alone. I should not 
continue with Bridget, only I know those 
. saints would eat her up; but she is a sad 
gloomy companion." 

Althea perfectly agreed with Mrs. Pe- 
nelope in this opinion, and in their pro- 
. longed conversation, easily discovered that 
she was very unwillingly a spinster. — 
" To be sure," said she, " I could escape 
from my sister's ill-humour, which I could 
not have done from a husband's, and to be 
sure the little I have is my own, and I 
may spend it as I please ; but still there 
is a comfort in having family-connexions, 
which, particularly ill old age, compensate 
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for much discontent in earlier life. I 
don't believe any woman was ever volun- 
tarily an old maid, not even Mrs, Charl- 
ton, as happy as she is; and sure I am 
that no poor woman ever was/* 

* Indeed," said Mrs. Amy Finch, a very 
cheerful and respectable old maid, who 
had outstaid the rest of the party, u indeed 
you are mistaken ; I might h&ve married 
more than once, yet I am still single, and 
very happy on an income of less than 
sixty pounds a-year. I have no natural 
connexions, except one nephew, who al- 
lows me twenty pounds a-year ; but I feel* 
that I have* many friends, and that I am 
in every respect independent. If I have 
but little, I dispose of it as I please. I 
have it in my own pocket, and have not 
to ask an unwilling husband for a scanty 
supply given with a grudging hand, and 
a surly remonstrance. My book of ex- 
pences is not called over with a pre-dispo- 
sition to quarrel with every article. If I 
choose to buy a new gown, no husband 
looks askance at it, and after two days of 
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lilent sulking, telk me I am d — d extrava- 
gant I go out without asking leave, oc 
sftyhig where ; and if I have no one to re- 
ceive me but Molly and my oafel have no 
one to chide me because I staid so long. In* 
feet, nay good friend, much may be said on 
both sides. Contentment is the grand 
sweetener of life in every state, aad unless 
you behold thingSs through that medium, 
nothing wiH make you happy. I think 
the balance of comfort more even-handed 
tbail mpny people do, between the married 
aid the single ; but I own I believe it in- 
clines to favour our sisterhood. If we have* 
less exquisite happiness, we have less posi- 
tive misery; and I am convinced the thread 
Of married life is indeed ' a mingled yarn.* 
A single woman may be comfortable if she- 
will; a married one will if she can" 

Althea went to bed confirmed in he^ 
belief that old maids had the advantage.. „ 
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CHAPTER XX. 



To such I render more than mere respect. 
Whose actions say that they respect themselyes* 
But loose in morals, and in manners vain, 
In conversation frivolous, and in dress 
Extreme, at once rapaoions and profuse y 
Frequent in park, with lady at his side, 
Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes, 

CpWFEl. 

The face of Mis.Maisden the next morn- 
ing exhibited a dismal prospect of pious* 
gloom. Her eyes were half closed — her 
mouth drawh down; Sighs,, amounting, to 
groans, escaped her continually, interming- 
led with ejaculations of godly import, and 
hints, well understood by her sister, of 
people who gave up their precious time t* 
worldly concerns- The frequent changes 
«f Mrs. Penelope's complexion proved to 
KS ■ • 
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Althea that her presence alone prevented 
a violent quarrel* and she sat uncomfort- 
ably expecting every moment would add 
to their acrimonious feelings, till that slight, 
barrier of respect to her was broken 
through. 

The entrance of good Mr. Norris dissi- 
pated these threatening clouds for the pre- 
sent. Mrs* Marsden rose hastily, whilst 
an attempt at a smile passed over her crab- 
bed features, as she exchanged the embrace 
of love and faith with the rosy, smirking, 
well-powdered J^fr. Norris. He then ad- 
vanced to Mrs. Penelope, to whom he of- 
fered a similar demonstration of good-will, 
but she indignantly drew backhand the 
preacher looked very silly. Presently re- 
covering himself, however, he turned to 
. Althea, and with twinkling eyes, begged 
leave to be introduced to the amiable 
maiden. Althea did not like his looks; 
gnd fearful he might wish to extend his 
kiss of universal love to her as well as 
Mrs. Penelope, she slightly returned his 
profound bow, and ran out of the room as 
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fie approached with extended hands., Mr* 
Norris could not conceal his chagrin, and 
looked so extremely foolish, that Mts. 
Penelope could not help a violent fit of 
laughter, 

"[Solomon," said the indignant little 
man, turning to the offender, " Solomon 
has declared there is a time for all things 
— ' a time to laugh and a time to cry/ 
Pity it is he could not infuse into all hearts 
a knowledge of this truth, and likewise 
the exact time when mirth is becoming or 
otherwise; then would you, madam, have 
restrained this offensive effusion of levity, 
hor have encouraged that young maiden 
in such gross deviation from, propriety ." 

" And you, my good sir, would not 
have looked so much as if you were in* 
clined to cry at missing a kiss from a pret- 
ty girl. I don't know who amongst us 
.may have the wisdom of Solomon, but I 
am pretty sure good Mr. .Norris has a 
competent share of one part of Yd* Jolly? 

" Heed her not, my dear sir," said Mrs* 
Macsden ; " I am shocked at such Was- 
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phemy. My soul is moved, and tremble* 
fbr her wickedness. Let us retire to my 
closet, And pais a precious hour in praying 
for, her conversion. . Verily my soul is dis- 
quieted within me. Let us retire." 

" .May we not hope to take with us the* 
young maiden who so rudely leffcthe apart- 
ment?" said Mr. Norris. «* She seemeth 
& if a MttLe serious discourse would he of 
gteat use to her. I would fain, do her some 
spiritual serviced 

"Oh no! hope it not. Her spiritual' 
concerns have been too gtfcatly neglected* 
&sf even your pious endeavours to be of 
use. She has onfy been taught the arts of 
the devil to entrap mankind; to dress, and 
^bmcfc, and sing, and such vain fancies as* 
may inveigle the hearts of sinful men.. 
Cattial delights alone oeeupy he* mind. . 
But let us not lose our thshe in thinking of 
arftolish girl* 

* I should think it time well spent* 

could P be the blessed means of bringing 

that stray sheep to the true fold,'' wbified 

gbod Mr. Nbrris. • Iv ¥ei% thfe. damsel is 

2 
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Uwr and goodly-looking. Pity it is she 
should wander in darkness and error. Per- 
mit me to try the influence of grace:' 9 

* No, no ; I tell you she is incorrigible," 
replied Mrs^Marsden. "Besides," she add- 
4d> in a Whimper, "T hare provided a smalf 
.treat — an. early {>igeon or two, and some 
excellent shrub*. Be persuaded." 

" Truly „ good madam, your reasoning is 
full of wisdom," answered Mr* Norris, "and 
I submit; but I can* only consent to defer- 
the good work of conversion* I must again, 
behold this maiden* Doth she dwell here;*, 
in this mansion of faith^and loy^„and ail: 
godliness?" ; ^ 

" Ala§ ! no. She sojourneth in the great 
world. But: enough of her* I yearn for* 
the spirit." 

. " F<» once I believe you r Biddy,? said-, 
the angry Mrs. Penelope* " The spirit is 
indeed you? present care, and .good Mr. 
Norriss too; the question is only, what 
-sort of spirit? I suppose the* best pine- 
Apple shrub, a* I saw some brottght in this 
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morning. Oh ! if Mrs. Charlton knew 
this!" 

u I defy your malicious insinuations, 
sister Pen. — I am so shocked, Mr. Norris — 
but, poor thing ! she has never had the ad- 
vantages I have bad, nor can I persuade 
her to try your comfortable doctrme. For- 
give her, good sir, and follow me. w 

Mr. Norris began a hypocritical ejacula- 
tion; but observing that Mrs. Marsden had 
gone towards the sanctified closet, and that 
his present companion paid no attention, to 
him, he bowed with a mortified air, and 
followed her sister. 

In the mean time, Althea, disgusted 
with every thing she saw and heard, gave 
way to low spirits, and bitterly lamented 
her not having gone to Isabella at once 
when Mrs. Charlton wag called from Lon- 
don, and Mrs. Penelope found her in tears 
wfien she went to her roonk She soon, 
however, shook off a weakness of which 
she was ashamed, and readily agreed to ac- 
company her friend Penelope to call oa 
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Mrs. Amy Finch, with whom she had been 
much pleased the evening before.. There 
she found order, neatness, and comfort. 
The old lady was reading, and the fine cot- 
ton stockings which she was knitting laid 
on the table by her. A Httle silver hand- 
bell stood at her elbow, ready to summon . 
old Molly, and puss sat very gravely on 
the blue damask cushion, which occasion*- 
ally supported her mistress's foot Every 
thing bore the marks of humble but com- 
fortable independence ; and the placid 
cast of Mrs. Amy's features shewed the 
absence of all family cares and family quar- 
rels. 

** How I envy the quiet of your little 
parlour!" said Mrs. Penelope Marsden. 
u I really think, at last, I must part from 
Biddy, she gets so abominably ill-tempered 
and pious." 

* 'Tisa sad perversion of the word piety," 
replied Mrs. Finch, to whom Penelope had 
repeated the scene fc which had recently oc- 
curred. " I am sorry when I hear of such 
things, for they are calculated only to bring 
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neal religion into disrepute, at least amongst 
the idle and unthinking. I know the cha- 
racter of tixis Norris well, and I am some- 
what afraid Miss Vernon may find him 
troublesome r unless she entirely secludes 
herself from him, and that, as your sister 
is his proselyte, may be difficult He ha$ 
no sense of decency in him, and I dare say 
will almost live at your house,, for the sole 
purpose of annoying this young lady.. If 
he does, Miss Vernon- — and I know my 
friend Penelope cannot prevent ft — if he 
does* will you come to me duiang Mra. 
Charlton's prolonged absence? I am aL 
most ashamed to ask you to such a dull 1 
place and such homely fare as I can give 
you ; but if you can overlook that, and" 
find yourself uncomfortable at Mrs. Mars- 
den's through this canting fellow, come to 
me." 

Althea longed to stay from that fno* 
ment, for every thing there promised com- 
fort, but she dared not do that. She grate- 
fully thanked the kind old lady, and with: 
Mrs* Penelope's permission, and ihdee<£ad~ 
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Vice, joyfcHy promised to avail herself at 
the invitation ; nor could she help hoping 
*o»e impertinence of Mr. Norris^ might 
*end her there directly. 

'* In this request," said Mrs. Finch, *' I 
intend no disrespect to you, Mrs. Penelope^ 
for I know ho# different your sentiments, 
and conduct are from your sister's, but L 
Snow afco the much greater power her 
eldership, and the violence of her temper, 
give her in the house; and that such is 
Karris'** influence over her* and his own 
impudence, that yot* cannot prevent his 
intruding himself at all times. Do not 
mention our plan ta Mrs- Marsden, if you. 
wish to profit by it, as she would certainly 
tell him, and here he knows he dare not 
venture to show his face." 

The impertinence of Mr. Norm, and the' 
sneers and sarcasms of Mrs. Marsden^after 
a few days more had elapsed, drove Althea 
to Mrs. Finch's snug and hospitable home*. 
Mrs. Charlton was still detained by her 
dying friend, but every day expected her 
death, would release her from her attend- 
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ance. Her presence, however; was sa 
great a relief to the sufferer, that she could 
not prevail on herself to withdraw it, par- 
ticularly as she felt assured she had placed 
Althea safely and respectably, if not in 
every instance exactly what she might have 
preferred Althea's answer was such as to 
confirm the error, for she did not wish to 
add to the distress she knew Mrs. Charlton 
was suffering on her friend's account, by 
any unpleasant feelings on her own. She 
made her escape from Mrs.Marsden and 
Mr. Norris, who watched and plagued her 
incessantly, with the help of Mrs. Pene- 
lope, and Mrs. Amy Finch welcomed her 
with all the urbanity of friendship and all 
the politeness of good-breeding. Mrs* 
Bridget, indeed, attempted violently to as- 
sert her claims to Miss Vernon's company, 
•till the return of the person who had en- 
trusted her to her care; hat Althea coolly 
refused to return to any place where Mr. 
Norris had access; and Mrs. Bridget re- 
turned home equally angry and frighten- 
ed, for she knew not what account she 
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fihduld give to Mrs. Charlton, for having 
allowed Althea to be treated with such 
rudeness as to compel her to quit the 
house. Mrs. Penelope, who was sure of 
being exculpated by Althea, felt quite at 
ease, and enjoyed the distress of her sister, 
and the rage and confusion of good Mr. 
Morris. 

Mrs. Pinch's house was a swed; contrast 
to the one Althea left. Thdugh obliged 
to be frugal in the extreme, every thing 
was nice and neatly served up. Mrs. Finch 
did not pay her guest so ill a compliment 
as to depart in any striking way from her 
usual habits of economy, nor did she per- 
plex her with apologies for the plainness of 
her accommodations— "To all you see you 
are heartily welcome, Miss Vernon," said 
she. " I have too openly declared the 
narrowness of my income for you to ex- 
pect much, but , what I can give I give 
freely, and you will, I hope, as freely par* 
take. We may be very comfortably 
though I am very humble." 

Althea proved the truth of this asser- 
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tbn*. liberty, enjoyed but not afowedL 
reigned throughout the eorafbirt&bteaboda. 
They did as they pieced— they had ne 
one to please or displease but themselves 
—no one ia thwart or contend the** 



. " All this is muck better than bang 
married," said Althea. 

u I promise you I think so** repUedMrs. 
Pinch. " If I had been married I must 
jhave said, ' may I ask Miss Vernon from- 
that wretched home tor mine? 9 and most 
likely I should have been denied, or pes- 
tered with a hundred whys and wherefores 
before the wish was granted, /find the 
name of old maid v so dreadful to many, 
and so unwillingly adopted, a passport to 
fcomfort, and the liberty of pleasing my- 
self." 

u And so,'*replied AlAea, " wilLI; and 
111 make myself a set of Heat mob cap* 
like yours, and enrol myself in your corps- 
es soon as possible." 
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CHAPTER XXX 



Ah ! that deceit should steal such gentle shape, 
And with a virtuous vizof hide deep vice! 

Shakespeare. 

Worm days passed in die greatest harmony* 
*n Mrs. Finch's comfortable abode, at the 
*end of which period Mrs. Charltorj arrived 
in person to claim her young friend. Great, 
of course, was ber surprised not finding 
Tier wher£ she first sought her, at M^l, 
Maidens', for Althea was aware how un-» 
pleasant an impression a letter, which could 
"be but half explanatory, would make a* 
Mrs. Charltoifs mind, «and therefore had 
left her in ignorance of her removal till 
she could give a satisfactory history of the 
whole. Mrs. Charlton, though excessively 
displeased with Mrs. Marsden, had too 
much candour to blame her sister for what 
sfce clearty latrned fix>m Althea she could 
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N not help. She said but little on the sub- 
ject; and making them the present she 
had always intended for them, made up 
her mind to have but little communication 
in future. These ladies were of a charac- 
ter which she knew would not shrink from 
receiving any remuneration she chose to 
offer; but it was different with Mrs. Amy 
Finch, whose delicacy of sentiment and 
manners required a more delicate mode of 
conduct- Nothing, therefore, was imme- 
diately offered ; but before Mrs. Charlton 
left London, several useful little articles of 
taste, r&ther than necessity, which Althea 
had seen Mrs. Finch wished for, had found 
their way to Kensington in her name; 
whilst a hamper of fine old wine marked 
Mrs. Charlton's sense of obligation. 

The good old lady wished to refuse some 
of these gifts of gratitude, for she had acted 
from a better motive than a hope of this 
kind of return. She passed a few days 
with Mrs. Charlton and Althea in Beau- 
mont-street, previous to their leaving town> 
and by her cheerful, amiable manners, laid 
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the foundation of a lasting friendship with 
both. Mrs. Penelope was occasionally no- 
ticed as usual, but Mrs. Marsden was quite 
discarded from Mrs. Charlton's favour, and 
found her only comfort in abusing her and 
Althea, in conjunction with " good Mr. 
Norris," who cordially lent his aid to that 
effect. 

Spring was now blooming luxuriant in 
beauty, and Althea began to feel London 
hot and oppressive. She languished for 
Isabella and the country, though her more 
gay and dissipated acquaintance assured 
her town was but now beginning to be 
delightful ; and indeed Althea found by 
the continual influx of company, and per- 
petual annunciations in the papers of the 
arrival of fashionable families, that the Lon- 
don winter was now in its zenith. But 
she was too much the child of nature and 
xeason to prefer a London crowd, hot 
rooms, and a sultry atmosphere, to the 
pure breezes pf the cbuntry, fresh verdure, 
and the scents of early flowers. 

JVIrs.Charltonfiawherimpatience, though 
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she never troubled ha- with expressing it, 
■and hastened to arrange *every thing for 
their speedy departure. 

Althea <very «quietJy braved the quiz* 
ging ef her more tonish -acquaintance on 
the rusticity of her taste, and saw, without 
the least pain^ the sneers of fedhionabte im» 
pertinence. 

IHie Sedleyc had returned to town be- 
fore Mrs. Chtolton quitted it, and thek 
ifinal call of ^ceremony was there* Mrs. Sed* 
ley was, as usual, pensive and thoughtful, 
sand Althea fancied she looked more wi- 
Jiappy than evefr. She retired "for a few 
minutes with Mrs. Charlton, andAltheft 
and Sedley were left t&te-hd&te. Althea 
was too fraftk, 3ind too little able to dis~ 
guise her real sentiments, to leave Mr. Sed- 
fey in any doubt of the alteration in hei* 
opinion of himself. He felt that she haS 
ceased to esteem or be pleased with him, 
but he imputed all that to Mrs. Charlton's 
communications, well aware, that she had 
no reason tolike him. With this impress 
sion on his mind, he had lately avoided 
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Althea as much as he had formerly sought 
her, and treated her with great ceremony 
whenever they did meet He now ven- 
tured to approach her, and accused her of 
thinking less favourably of him than she 
once did — * But that," said he, 4t I cart 
trace to the right source — Mrs. Charlton 
and my wife." 

* Indeed you are completely mistaken 
in imputing any such change to either,* 
replied Althea. * I never heard Mrs v 
Charlton speak of you till after I myself— 
that is— till w 

" That is till after you had ceased to 
think well of me. Well, that is -candid, 
however, if not polite. Perhaps Mrs. Sed* 
ley was kind enough to draw a. favourable 
likeness." 

"Whatever likeness Mrs. Sedley draws 
of you, I am apt to believe is a flattering 
one; certain I am they are all highly fa- 
vourable. You destroyed, yourself, the 
illusion in myjnind, though by what means 
you will never know, and Mrs. Sedley 
does not even suspect." 

voju i. . ' L 
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'" Yon are <certt*htly not too lenient, Mite 
Vernon," said Mr. Sediey, colouring exces- 
sively, " and are very enigmatical. I be- 
lieve I am neither better nor worse than 
the generality 6f married, men, and M?a» 
fledtey's grave uncongenial teirtper-— -V ' 
He catoght Althea's eye and' hesitated* 
" But it was not of myself I tneant to have 
spoken/ he contitraed, "end I beg your 
pardon for intruding so unpleasant a suk- 
jedt on yomr ear. That you Were quitting 
London 1 knew, and I am commissioned 
by a gentleman, who dares not himself ap- 
proach you, to renew the ofler he once 
made* and he then flattered himself ntft 
imacoegrtafoly, of his htfhd and fortune— I 
mean Mr. Wrottesley. Some slight dis- 
gust, I understand, occasioned a sttddei) 
ehangein your sentiments there too." 

u My disgusts aite never sudden, nor 
founded on slight occasions," repHed Ak 
tbea, coldly. " I -confess I once thought 
highly of Mr- Wrcttesley, and he had 
some reason to know that I did. SFhat I 
have long ceased to Ao so he knows also, 
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and why I changed my opinion. ]fotfcing 
-has occurred sinee to turn my thoughts 
into their former channel, and Mr. Wrot- 
ftesley has no longer the least interest in 
joay heart." 

" I did not think you had been 90 easily 
cdflfen&ed, m so bm$. to propitf »*e/' 

** I ara thither," .answered Althea. u In- 
-deed 1 tan not offended with Mr. Wrot- 
Jtestey#t ^11 ; I faither feel obliged to him 
that he discovered his temper before my 
regard was s«flkiB»tLy engaged to endan- 
nger my happiness. At any rate, he is not 
Siypoorite enough to play ja systematic part 
long together, and for that I like him ; hut 
a temper so violent, so insolent, as bis 
shewed itself to M*. Boston, would inevi* 
taJbiy make me miserable, and I should be 
mad to m^e the trial." 

u You are condemned, Althea," said Mr. 
Sedley, laughing though internally much 
provoked. " You are wrtainlj doomed 
to Wear the willow, and you *are really toe* 
pretty for an old maid. >£*et me advise 
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you to compassionate Wrottesley and 
yourself,, and avoid so horrid a catas- 
trophe." 

u Is Mr. Wrottesley then the only man 
whose heart I can expect to engage? If so, 
I am decidedly an old maid for life." 

" Ah ! Miss Vernon, you have betrayed 
yourself," said Sedley. "' There is then 
another more fortunate than poor Wrot- 
tesley, who has made an impression on that 
adamantine heart." 

" I thought adamant was incapable of 
bearing any impression. But assure your- 
self my heart is yet wholly my own, and 
it must be some creature very unlike any 
I have hitherto seen who can prevent its 
'continuing so. I have had too many ex- 
amples of happy old maids before my eyes 
to feel the least reluctance at becoming 
one amongst them; and I have discovered 
in the boasted state of matrimony much 
wretchedness beneath a smiling mask." 

" Then my wife did not wear it," said 
Mr. Sedley, attempting to hide his cha- 
grin under a joke. " I'm sure her mask, 
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if she wears one at all, is a very appalling 
one." 

" In this instance the mask is worn by 
the husband/' replied Althea, " and I'm 
sure that is a smiling one, unless when he 
hears a harsh truth or two from an imper- 
tinent girl." 

Mrs. Sedley now returned to the room, 
and her eyes bore evident testimony to 
her interview with Mrs. Charlton. Mr. 
Sedley looked at once mortified and angry 
— " My wife's is completely a Melpomene 
mask now; you will allow, Miss Vernon," 
said he, in a low and indignant tone. 

" I rather suspect it is no mask at all," 

.die replied. " It is in your power, and 

yours only, to replace Melpomene with 

Thalia at any time, not in appearance, but 

reality. Is it not worth the trial ?" 

" Marry Wrottesley, and I will," he 
answered. 

Althea looked at him a moment with 
surprise, and the conversation ^he had 
overheard between him and his wife darted 
across her mind, and she could not help 
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fancying there had been a scheme to draw 
her in, though what end it was to. answer 
she knew not ; for site could not think ill 
enough of Wrottesley to believe be would 
implicate himself anct; heir in atiy plan to 
serve such a man as Sedfey*. Certainly 
the feeling was very unpleasant, and very 
painful, and -she turned from Setffiey with 
an air of disgust he well understood, and 
she could see deeply resented* 4> 

The ladies parted with mntuaJ expres- 
sions of good-will and regard, bttt very 
coolly indeed with Mi 4 . Sedley ; and they 
were not much mistaken When they ex- 
pressed their conviction that he would Re- 
lieve the rancour <£ his malignant heart* 
by quarrelling with his unhappy wife, who* 
in parting from Mrs. Charlton, felt that 
she lost her best, and almost' he* only 
fiiend. • , 

A lovely morning in April gave added 
jsest to the delight Witifi which Althea 
entered the carriage which' was to COttvey 
her to her mother and sister, /tfar heart 
beat high with the anticipation of her own 
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and Isabella's Happiness, for much as she 
had seen of married life, and greatly, as 
she had been disappointed in its general 
tenor, she yet hoped, with the buoyant 
spirit of yout^h, to find an exception in her 
sister — "This is my last trial, my last 
hope," said she to Mrs. Charlton, who sat 
placidly smiling at her enthusiasm ; " if 
I do not find happiness where I am, going, 
I give up the idea altogether, and will 
never believe it can be found in wedded 
life." 

A beautiful journey brought thetn the 
second evening to Feltham Vicarage, which 
the death of the former incumbent had just 
secured to Philipson for life. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Domestic happiness ! thou only bliss 

Of Paradise, that hast survived the fall ! 

Tho' few now taste thee unimpair'd and pure, 

Or tasting, long enjoy thee ! Too infirm, 

Or too incautious, to preserve thy sweets 

Unmixt with drops of bitter, which neglect 

Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup. Cowpeb. 

On a rustic bench,, placed close by a trel- 
lis, supporting a " luscious woodbine," sat 
Mr. and Mrs.Philipson. She was putting 
the last finish to a neat robe, intended to 
adorn the expected infant, whilst he read 
to her. The little lawn was fresh mowed, 
and exquisitely neat, and a beautiful col- 
lection of greenhouse plants were.tastefully 
placed in different positions. The lilacs 
were in full bloom, the liburnums hung 
their graceful bunches, and looked like 
waving gold. The gueldre^rose threw up 
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her " silver balls, light as th6 foaming sur£ 
which the wind scatters from the broken 
wave." All nature seemed dressed in her 
loveliest garb to welcome the long-expected 
strangers; and the weather added its pro- 
pitious influence, for it was one of those 
luxuriantly mild, still evenings, which 
sometimes,, though rarely, bless our varia- 
ble climate. 

This charming scene of natural, beauty 
and conjugal harmony greeted the eager 
eyes of our impatient travellers* through 
the light foliage which surrounded 1foe 
miniature lawn, and which, not yet fully 
expanded, allowed Althea to enjoy the 
delightful, foretaste of that domestic com- 
fort which she had, in spite of her. recent 
experience, dared to anticipate for her be- 
loved Isabella. 

u They are happy — they must be hap- , 
py> my dear friend,? said she, as with 
tearful eyes, ..and lips trembling with emo- 
tion, she saw and smiled at the scene she 
beheld- 

Another moment brought the carriage 
18 
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within the neat inclosure, and Philipson, 
vfith gay smiles, flew forward to assist 
thetn from it. Isabella followed him more 
deliberately, and was soon clasped in Al- 
thea'te arms. The first few minutes were 
all joyfhl confusion — questions asked and 
answers given, and pleased exclamations 
on the mutual good looks of all. 

" How well Philipson looks P said Al- 
thea ; "I declare he is grown almost 
handsome with that fine clear complexion 
and healthy bloom P 

* Grown handsome ! I admire that 
too!" exclaimed his wife. " I never 
thought him otherwise, though I remem- 
ber there were people impertinent enough 
to do so." 

w I'm sure Althea is uncommonly im- 
proved, both in face and figure,* said Phi- 
lipson ; * and yet she was always pretty 
enough to content a reasonable man." 

w You could n6t possibly say less, after 
the handsome compliment you received, 31 
said Mrs. Philipson ; " but instead of prais- 
ing each other's beauty, let us draw round 
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the tea-table. I remember Mrs. Charlton 
always loves a cup of tea after a journey, 
and I therefore ordered my first dish of 
green pease to be prepared an hour later 
than usual." 

The tea equipage was all ready in the 
parlour, and thither this happy little party 
repaired. 

" My favourite cakes are not forgotten, 
I see/' said Althea. 

" Nor my brown loaf," said Mrs. CheriU 
ton. " I have tasted nothing like this in 
all London, my dear. You are still the 
same Isabella, 1 see — always attentive ii| 
these trifling kindnesses, of which every 
one feels the value, and which are of so 
much more importance in social intercourse 
than people generally imagine." 

" I know no one who would better ap- 
preciate this art of shewing much by tri* 
fling attentions than yourself," replied 
Fhilipson, " for you practise it more ftilly 
and more deEcptely than anyone I ever 
knew. I'm sure both Bella and I have 
reason to say ;so,— Althea," he continued, 
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after a short and general pause, " Althea, 
when are we to expect Mr. Wrottesley ? 
and how many more poor love-lorn devils 
do you expect will follow you hither ?* 

" I cannot exactly say," replied Althea, 
* but they will all come with Mr. Wrot* 
tesley, 1 dare say. Pray how or where did 
you pick up that piece of gossip? You 
do love news dearly, that you must own." 

w Why I heard that Mr. Wrottesley 
was in constant attendance at the gay villa 
of one Mr. Sedley, and that he played 
Romeo to your Juliet, , and that you 
smiled like an angel, and blushed ' celes- 
tial rosy red." 

" I never heard such a downright 
fiddle-faddle of a newsmonger in my life 
as you are," returned Althea, laughing. 
" Pray did you beBeve all this farrago of 
nonsense ?" 

" Yes, certainly, why not? I hope 'tis 
all true ? w 

" Althea, don't answer him ; let him 
burst in ignorance," said .Mrs. PhiJipson, 
v " and tell me all about it by ourselves." A 
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" Ah, do, Althea," returned he, " and 
then I shall hear it all again, and spare 
your blushes.* 1 

" What I have to tell I have no objec- 
tion to say in general assembly. I never 
played Juliet— Mr. Wrottesley never 
played Romeo — that I know of— and he 
is nothing to me, nor ever will be." 

w Do you say this in sober sadness, 
Althea ?" asked Philipson, looking much 
surprised. 

" Yes, indeed; and now tell me who 
told you a word about Mr. Wrottesley ?" 

" A gentleman whom I met at Ar- 
lingham's, where I lately staid a week ; and 
I think Wrottesley's attentions, which it 
seems weie misconstrued, deprived you of 
a much better match. Certainly sir Mon- 
tague Vavasour seemed considerably an- 
noyed when he talked of the affair." 

" Who is sir Montague Vavasour ?" said 
Althea, turning to Mrs. Charlton. " Did 
I ever see him ?" 

" Yes, my dear," replied Mrs. Charlton ; 
" and that curious question proves .how 
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much Wrottesfey did, at the time, engross 
your attention, or you coyld not have over* 
looked such a man as sir Montague. He 
was a short time at Farnham, but left the 
party abruptly." 

* Yes, he left Farnham for Westhaven, 
and great was his surprise to find himself 
in company with your sister and two 
T>rothens-in-law. He made me his confi- 
dant^ and I have no sort of objection to 
betraying his secret, if you have the least 
wish to hear it-" 

"I have no curiosity at all, thank you," 
«aid Althea. " Isabella, have you seen 
Elizabeth since I left Westhaven ?" 

" No, really I have not; and to tell you 
the truth, her own letters, and Philipson's 
history of his visit there, do not much ii*. 
«line me to go,. I am afraid she has played 
a desperate game, and lost all chance of 
happine*e— at least what I call and feel to 
be happiness, and all influence over Ar- 
lingham, by her mistaken aod perverse 
idea of shewing a proper spirit Arling- 
ham told Edward he fully intended to 
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have taken her to London for three months, 
if she had not plagued him so. Then she 
knows how anxious Arlingham is for a 
son, and she has twice disappointed him, 
entirely through her own folly and obsti- 
nacy. And to conclude nil, she has esta- 
blished an intimacy with the very people 
whom he cannot speak of with patience— 
the Pantons. I am grieved to my heart 
fbr her; but talking or writing does more 
harm than good. My mother tried the 
first, and I have urged all I can by letter/' 

** My mother has been to Westhaven at 
last then ?* 

"Yes, she went with Mr. Philipson; 
but she came back so disgusted, and angry, 
and grieved with both of them, that I 
hope she will go no more. He is so mean, 
and so' litigious, and so unlike all we 
thought him, that she says she makes 
more excuse for Elizabeth in her heart 
than she is willing to render apparent to 
hen Vpi afraid he is a very indifferent in- 
timate for George, who is naturally selfish 
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enough, and adopts- Arlingham as bis 
model completely.'* x • . 

This account was corroborated by 
Philipson ; and Althea was glad to turn 
from the feelings it excited to the picture 
of domestic happiness immediately before 
her. Philipson appeared all kindness and 
attention ; and as Isabella's situation pre- 
cluded much exertion on her part, he 
seemed very willing to devote his time a 
great deal to reading to her, and certainly 
Was completely a domestic man.. Isabella 
herself, when only with Mrs- Chariton and 
her sister, expatiated on her own happi- 
ness in the highest terms, and gave to 
Philipson unqualified praise—" He is al- 
ways what you now see him," said she. 
** Since I have been unable to walk much, 
he sits at home with me, or employs 
himself in beautifying this pretty place. 
We have never known the honour of a 
dispute, nor have I ever asked for any 
thing which he has denied, me;. He must 
be an excellent manager, for he keeps the 
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supplies ; and though we have nothing 
extravagant, I sometimes wonder how he 
contrives to make our limited income go 
so far." 

Althea thought this was only the ex- 
treme of good management, but Mrs. 
Charlton pondered upon it much more 
seriously. ' ' ' 

Late in the evening Mrs. Vernon joined 
the happy party, for she hadbefen engaged 
out all day, and, as she said, her donkey- 
cart was not quite so expeditious a mode 
of travelling as Mrs: Charlton's carriage. 
The green pease were excellent, and much 
praised and enjoyed. The. cowslip wine 
was pronounced exquisite. Mirth and 
good-humour made every thing delicious, 
and all agreed there was nothing half so 
good at Westhaven. Isabella's languid 
looks at last broke up the party ; and the 
spotless white beds, the trellissed windows, 
covered with flowers, and contented hearts, 
invited to calm and sweet repose. Althea, 
indeed, meditated a little before she closed 
her eyes, on the different .view she here 
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took of matrimony, and mentally acknow- 
ledged them were situations in which it 
did not seem altogether so hateful She 
tried to recollect sir Montague Vavasour, 
but she could only recall the image of a 
very plain man of that name, and she felt 
asleep before she could make up her mind 
whether it was the one spoken of by Phi* 
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Of temper as envenomed as an asp. 
Censorious, aad her every word a wasp* 
In faithful characters records the crimes, 
Or real, or fictitious, of the times, 
Laughs at the reputations she lias torn, 
And holds them dangling at arm's length in scorn. 

Cowpeh. 

Tite following morning was devoted to 
looking over the various presents which 
the generosity and thoughtful care of 
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Mrs. Chariton bad provided, and enabled 
Althea also to offer to her yoting friends. 
Philipson soon went off, with all the plea- 
sure and eagerness of a schoolboy , to try 
his beautiful new fishing-rod, and bring: 
home a trout for their dinner, from the 
stream which flowed in front of his house. 
Isabella, with grateful delight, turned 
over, with admiring care, the simply ele- 
gant paraphernalia for herself and her 
baby. Beautiful laces and fine cambrics 
in a variety of forms met her eyes. 

"I shall never dare to produce my owir. 
trumpery now," said she; " you will not 
deign to look at such unornamented robes 
and caps." 

" They are not very rich nor very ex- 
pensive, my love," replied Mrs. Vemonr 
M but being your own work, they will 
have a great, value in the eyeis of your 
friends, and are a proof that you know 
how to combine elegance with economy." 
1 Isabella could neither dance like ma- 
dame Parissot, nor play like madame Bi? 
anchi, nor practise a score other brilliant 
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nothing!?, like other illustrious foreigners, 
of no service whatever in humble life; 
but she understood the arte and science* 
of domestic usefulness, and amongst these, 
she numbered what she called one of the 
most important, an admirable facility at 
using her needle. 

Tis well we did not set out with mak- 
ing our heroines fashionables, for such a 
trait aa this would fiave~at once destroyed 
their credit and our own. We know, 
however, too much of high life and fa- 
shionable women, to believe them, so vul- 
garly useful. 

Mrs. Philipson's situation, who expected 
in the course of another fortnight to be 
confined, precluded visiting; and only a 
few of their most intimate friends there- 
fore called at the Vicarage, till after that 
event. Althea, after so long .a visit in the 
smoky atmosphere of London, enjoyed 
beyond measure the breezes, and the li- 
berty of the country ; and Philipson found 
her always ready to become his companion 
in a walk or a fishing-jaunt She tided 
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to entiee him into Isabella's jaunting-car, 
but there he strenuously resisted, and 
Jaughingly quizzed the idea of the parson 
In a donkey-cart Althea therefore drove 
herself, and generally made some neigh- 
bouring children happy hy giving them a 
ride* She generally drove her mother 
from the Vicarage to the Lea, and back 
again, as occasion required ; and renewed 
her long-interrupted intimacy with her 
few favourites in her old . neighbourhood. 
Althea was herself a general favourite, 
but she was too fastidious to have many 
intimates. She required something more 
than mere chattering, common-minded 
girls, who had not two ideas beyond love, 
dress, and domestic management. She 
was kind and civil to all — loved a few— 
but neither communicated her own affairs, 
or listened voluntarily to the secrets of 
others, unless she could relieve, any. dis- 
tress or embarrassment by a participation. 
Nothing material occurred during the 
period in which all parties anxiously ex- 
pected Isabella's accouchement. A little 
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giri, and its mothers safety, at let^tJa re- 
warded then. Philipson was highly de- 
lighted, and the grandtnama, of oquibq, 
thought it the eighth wonder of the world. 
Isabella's recovery was rapid, and the little 
grid's wonderful grcnrth repaid its metier 
lor her cares. 

Mrs. Bhitipsoifs re- a ppeara n ce srt church 
'was the signal for that of her neighbours ; 
end cakes and tfhooalate, and the baby, 
were for some days in great request Al- 
#hea was mudh amused by the contradic- 
tory opinions expressed by the various 
visitors ijespecfing $*e likeness of the in- 
<fant to Its different relatives, for she had 
seen too little of such visits mot to know 
that this was a mere matter ^f course, and 
those who found out some astonishing re- 
semblance bad perhaps scarcely looked at 
the child enough to ascertain if it had 
two eyes or one. Nor was she aware that 
of these friendly callers, who were so hap- 
-py to *ee " dear Mrs. Philipson and the 
lovely little creature so purely," one half, 
^at least, came to look round them for ob- 
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jects to criticise tod sneer at when the# 
iveregone. 

" Did you observe," aaid Mrs. OgHvis 
to lady Cotaian, * what an expensive rote 
that Ittde imp had on? . I'm surer thai 
must come from town, and from one of 
tbe first houses tool* 

" And her own dress, did you remark 
that ?" observed lady Catalan* with her 
usual expression, between a soowl and a 
sneer. " I can only say I never wore 
sack a sftting-up dress with aM my thir- 
teen children; and I think sir Thomas 
Coteian's lady has, at least, as much right' 
to Wear rich lace and cambric «s alarm's 

"Why yes, one would suppose so in r 
deed. I hope her finery is jpaid for, that's 
all. JT always thought it a .great piece of 
folly to -dress out infants in. such sin ex- 
pensive style/' 

u W% as to that," replied lady -Cotman, 
" Mrs. Philipson has a great, ideal of that 
vulgar toiowledge,; best suited, after all 
though, to her situation, -such as needle- 
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work, and making pastry, and keeping 
accounts, and all that sort of thing; so 
that! 1 should not; wonder if the brat's 
robe, after all* was only a piece of muslin 
rag, neatly jemmy-stitched. Her own 
was certainly too handsome for her situa- 
tion a great deal. How do you like 
Mint" 

" What, Miss Vernon? why I think 
she's just fit to B ut what dp you think 
of her, my lady ?* 

"Oh, odious! such an affectation of 
superiority. She was always my aversion, 
as indeed they all are ; but really, since 
this London jaunt, she is quite horrid." 

" I quite agree with your Ia'ship," an* 
swered the complaisant Mrs. Ogilvie, who 
would have done the same if her Ia'ship 
had expressed a contrary < opinion. "I 
fancy/' she continued, in a monotonous 
whine, " I fancy Mrs. Arlingham, poor 
thing ! is very unhappy, notwithstanding 
her grandeur." 

* Why yes," replied lady Cotman, with 
a smile of genuine satisfaction,. " that I 
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believe is certain. I always thought she 
would be— I knew her temper and his 
never could suit — both* so bad. To tell 
you the truth— but you will not repeat it 
— Miss Cotman's refusal of that matt 
made him so angry, and drove him so en- 
tirely to despair, that he mada Betsey 
Vernon. an offer, without thinking of what 
he was after, his mind was in such con- 
fusion at the time — arid you know there 
was no retracting, though his wish to that 
effect was evident enough. But he was 
not a catch for every day; and though 
to Miss Cotman he was nothing, or Miss 
Cotman's friends, yet to Betsey Venion he 
was a prize not to be relinquished. I 
dare say he soon repented; I always said 
they would be miserable,/ and .really one 
can hardly be sorry— I mean surprised. 
I'm sure I am quite— hem ! hem ! — Shall 
vfe walk, my dear ma'am ? Here comes 
sir Thomas. Not a word* 

Isabella, meanwhile, conscious that no 
thing extravagant could be justly imputed 

VOL. i* M . 
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to her, continued to decorate her child in 
the elegant presents which Mrs. Charlton 
had. made it, nor dreamed of the remarks 
to which envy And malignity gave rise. 
Nor did she conceive she could possibly 
give odflfenoe to tmy body, when she went 
in Mrs. Charlton^ carriage to return her 
visits of ceremony. But though every 
one knew it was Mrs. Charlton's, iH-na» 
tared remarks, and the invidious " i$psh 
that all this grandeur might bust," which 
evidently proclaimed the hope that it 
might not, followed every call; and if 
PhiGpwn had really set up bis own car* 
mge, there oould hardly have been more 
envy or more bitter conraoente. Althe* 
ttt length penetrated into aoraethuag like 
the truth, and indignantly, though in* 
weadby resorting it, became mare eoid m 
her inahners towards people se iBiberal; 
and gained, stHl Mote, a character she had 
never deserved, ctf pride, conceit and 
tamghtineBs. 

> "What a world tkk is P snA she to 
Mrs. Charlton, after- she had repeated to 
2 
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her the suspicions she entertained of the 
littleness of their neighbours. "What 
an envious, malevolent world this is! 
Who would have believed that Isabella's 
appearing two or three times in your car* 
riage would have subjected her to the 
sneer and ridicule of fbob?" 

" I think it likely enough that it may," 
Mrs. Charlton replied; " but unless you 
really know that it has, why be so indig- 
nant ? Prove it firsts 

" I have proved it I heard that odious 
Mrs. Ogilvie say to Miss Morley, ' We^ 
you know, my dear, who don't think a 
carriage necessary to our existence-*-' 'Yes, 
or who do not boast of our carriage friends,* 
answered Miss Morley, The application 
was enforced by a contemptuous stare at 
Isabella, and a tittering allusion to grand 
parsons' wives, and a donkey-cart as their 
properest mode of conveyance. Immedi- 
ately after my sister passed them, and 
they both shook hands, and made such kind 
inquiries after the baby, and were so glad 
that Mrs. Charlton had her carriage there, 
M 2 
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for it most be * great convenience to an 
invalid. Isabella, quite unsuspecting such 
duplicity, thanked them for their civility; 
and smiled, and looked so happy and 
placid. I believe that's more than I did; 
for I really could not return the compli- 
ments they attempted to address to me; 
and I heard Mrs. Ogilvie say, I was grown 
more odiously proud than ever, and that 
I should certainly frighten away all the 
men, and die an old maid, like my friend 
Mrs. Charlton, fdr whose society only I 
was fit. There, however, they paid me a 
compliment they little intended. 91 

• w Tis a deceitful world, I must own, 
toy dear," said Mrs. Charlton, " and I fear 
additional experience will not lessen the 
conviction." 

. w But what pleasure now, what satisfac- 
tion c*n it give these people, to say these 
ill-natured things either of Isabella or me ? 
We never injured them. I do not, be- 
sides, expect such instances in the country ; 
it appears only congenial to great towns> 
and amongst idle dissipated people." 
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> ' " There you are mistaken ; I am afraid 
envy and ill-nature are the growth of 
every pldce, hut, perhaps, more so in vil- 
lages and little towns than in any other 
situation, for there the most idle are to be 
found. But, however, Isabella shall still 
ride in a carriage, as long as I remain 
with her ; and do you despise the sneers 
and the sneerers too much, to .condescend 

* to be angry with them. You will pro* 
bably live a good deal amongst them, and 
occasional intercourse must take place ; it 
Will therefore be better to conciliate than 
,to offend. We must be content to take 
the world as it is, to enjoy as much as wtf 
please, but secretly, our own superiority; 
but it is necessary to our own comfort, as 
well as that of society in general, that we 
should bear with, and Overlook if we can, 
those faults in our acquaintance we fancy 
we do not ourselves possess. We cannot 
live without social intercourse, and there 

. are very few indeed who are so fortunate as 
to be able to form such a selection as shall 
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exclude the mean or angry passions to 
which poor human nature is so degradingly 
subject* 

" All this is very true,* replied Althea; 
* but I had rather live without any other 
society than my own family for ever, than 
exchange civilities, which I know are fol- 
lowed by sarcasms, with a set of vulgar, 
illiberal people like these. I never wiH 
have any interchange of acquaintance with 
Mrs. Ogilvie, that I am determined: As 
to my pride, I shall certainly keep to that, 
as an effectual preservative against the 
young men, since they are to be so dis- 
tanced. I believe women in the country, 
both married and single, have not one 
idea unconnected with young men, in any 
one way or another. And such men too !* 

" And with this liberal and general re- 
mark of yours, my dear Althea,, we will 
end our debate." 

* Well, I know general remarks in the 
sarcastic line are almost always illiberal," 
replied Althea, smiling, w but I really an* 
angry, I cannot deny it" 
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u No, don't give yourself that trouble," 
answered Mrs. Charlton, " for I should 
find it difficult to believe you if you did t 
for * the angry spot doth glow on Caesar's 
brow," 
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